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Comments 

By  John  Roussel,  Assistant  Secretary 
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nlike  most  states,  Louisiana  is 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
aquatic  habitat.  For  many  of 

kvjfi  i\,    i  i  our  citizens  their  livelihoods  are  tied 

''ffiam  \  ShLI  I  directly  to  these  bountiful  waters.  The 
ties  run  the  gamut  from  living  direct- 
ly on  the  water  to  farmers  and  industry  workers  in  the  numerous  related 
businesses.  Louisianians  also  depend  heavily  on  the  waterways  for  another 
important  aspect  of  life — recreation. 

Considered  a  vital  part  of  life  in  the  Bayou  State,  many  of  our  leisure  pur- 
suits are  water  related  in  some  form  or  another.  In  many  instances  our  water 
activities  are  affected  by  aquatic  plant  problems  that  commonly  occur 
throughout  the  state.  Historically,  the  water  hyacinth  has  been  our  primary 
aquatic  pest  plant,  but  more  recently  salvinia,  hydrilla  and  other  nuisance 
aquatics  have  generated  problems  on  our  waterways.  Louisiana's  subtropical 
climate  produces  an  environment  suitable  for  supporting  a  number  of  water- 
way nuisances. 

In  September  1998,  a  highly  invasive  aquatic  fern,  Giant  salvinia  (Salvinia 
molesta),  was  identified  in  Toledo  Bend  Reservoir  on  the  Louisiana-Texas  bor- 
der. This  exotic  species  is  native  to  Brazil  and  other  more  tropical  regions. 
Research  determined  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Houston/Galveston 
area  by  watergarden  nurseries  and  subsequently  made  its  way  into  Toledo 
Bend.  Reports  further  indicate  it  has  been  found  in  the  lower  Sabine  River 
and  Bayou  Teche.  This  plant  has  caused  severe  economic  and  environmental 
problems  in  Asia,  South  Africa,  Australia,  India  and  several  South  Pacific 
Islands  and  now  presents  a  threat  to  Louisiana. 

Giant  salvinia's  extremely  rapid  growth  rate  makes  it  a  highly  aggressive 
plant  that  can  rapidly  degrade  aquatic  environments  by  competing  with,  and 
ultimately  displacing  native  vegetation.  As  the  state's  lead  agency  in  aquat- 
ic resource  management,  the  Department  is  concerned  about  the  potential 
effects  this  pest  may  have  on  vital  natural  resources.  Of  particular  concern  is 
salvinia's  ability  to  reduce  open  waterways  utilized  for  fishing,  hunting, 
boating,  and  other  recreational  activities  as  well  as  threaten  water  intakes, 
drainage  and  irrigation  canals.  Giant  salvinia  is  listed  on  both  the  Federal  and 
State  of  Louisiana  Prohibited  Species  list,  making  it  unlawful  to  import  with- 
out a  permit. 

Potential  harm  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  this  plant  are  considered 
to  be  so  serious  that  a  Giant  Salvinia  Task  Force  was  established  in  November 
1998.  The  primary  objective  of  this  multi-  agency  group  was  to  determine 
appropriate  action  for  addressing  the  problems  and  best  means  of  eradica- 
tion. Public  education  along  with  biological  and  chemical  methods  of  control 
are  currently  underway  as  the  task  force  continues  to  monitor  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  views  this  salvinia  invasion  as  a 
serious  threat  to  properly  managing  and  protecting  our  natural  resources. 
Recommendations  from  the  task  force  along  with  public  help  will  be  the  key 
to  controlling  this  undesirable  aquatic  vegetation.  We  ask  that  any  vegetation 
sighted  or  in  question  be  left  untouched  and  reported  to  the  nearest  LDWF 
regional  office.  Information  and  photographs  on  identifying  Giant  salvinia 
can  be  also  obtained  by  contacting  the  regional  offices  or  headquarters  in 
Baton  Rouge. 
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STORY  BY  BILL 
FONTENOT 


or  at  least  three  thousand  years,  the 
Brown  pelican  (Pelecanus  occidentalis) 
has  made  its  home  along  the  sub- 
tropical and  tropical  seacoasts  of 
North  and  South  America.  From  North 
Carolina  to  Trinidad,  Miami  to  Brownsville 
and  Santa  Barbara  to  Chile,  countless 
squadrons  of  this  magnificent  seabird  have 
plied  these  warm  salty  coastal  waters  long 
before  any  of  those  cities,  states  and  countries 
received  their  names. 

How  sad  and  strange  it  was  when  the 
Brown  pelican  abruptly  disappeared  from 
much  of  the  United  States  coastline  in  1963. 
That  was  the  year  which  the  last  remaining 
adult  died  in  Louisiana.  By  the  end  of  that 
decade,  the  Texas  coast  held  but  a  few  pairs; 
and   the   2,000   bird   breeding   colony   on 


Anacapa  Island  off  the  California  coast  was 
reduced  to  600  individuals.  In  1969,  the 
Anacapa  Island  colony  fledged  a  total  of  five 
young. 

The  culprit  was  a  chemical  family  of  chlo- 
rinated hydrocarbons  which  were  refined 
into  pesticides  such  as  DDT,  dieldrin,  and 
endrin  -  all  widely  used  in  U.S.  agriculture 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  century. 
Nearly  impervious  to  biological  degrada- 
tion, super-toxic  compounds  such  as  these 
found  their  way  into  marine  food  chains  via 
agricultural  run-off  into  our  rivers  and  estu- 
aries. Once  in  the  chain,  these  pesticides 
magnified  in  concentration  as  they  moved 
from  plankton  to  fishes  to  top  line  predators 
such  as  the  Osprey,  Bald  eagle,  Peregrine  fal- 
con and  Brown  pelican,  causing  serious  mal- 
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functions  in  calcium  metabolism  and  ulti- 
mately resulting  in  egg  shells  too  thin  to 
carry  chicks  to  term. 

The  pelican  family  is  a  small  one,  contain- 
ing only  seven  or  eight  species,  worldwide. 
Of  these,  the  Brown  pelican  is  the  only  strict- 
ly marine  species.  It  is  also  the  smallest 
species.  Even  still,  with  body  lengths  of  near- 
ly four  feet,  and  wingspans  approaching 
seven  feet,  brown  pelicans  are  among  the 
largest  birds  in  North  America.  In  flight,  they 
maintain  an  absolutely  regal  demeanor, 
pumping  their  wings  with  an  almost  painful- 
ly slow  frequency  and  settling  back  to  glide 
motionlessly  for  stretches  so  long  they  seem 
to  defy  the  laws  of  gravity.  What  a  stirring 
sight  it  is  to  witness  a  skein  of  these  jumbo 
birds  passing  without  sound  or  motion  only 


30  feet  above  the  beach,  suspended  by  a  mere 
puff  of  Seabreeze. 

Of  course  all  pelicans  eat  fish;  but  unlike 
other  species,  the  Brown  pelican  routinely 
executes  aerial  dives  from  heights  of  50  feet  or 
greater  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  Through  the 
force  of  the  bird's  impact  with  the  water,  its 
pouch  instantly  distends  with  a  speed  akin  to 
that  of  an  automobile  airbag.  The  effect  is  like 
that  of  a  kamikaze  purse-seine,  entrapping 
prey  fish  amidst  upwards  of  three  gallons  of 
accompanying  water.  When  the  situation  dic- 
tates, however,  Brown  pelicans  will  resort  to 
feeding  at  the  water's  surface  in  U-shaped 
swimming  groups;  communally  herding  their 
prey  as  other  pelican  species  do.  A  favorite 
Brown  pelican  prey  species  is  menhaden,  a 
small,  meaty,  oily  fish  which  is  locally 
referred  to  as  "pogy"  by  gulf  coast  fishermen. 

Here  on  the  gulf  coast,  Brown  pelicans  nest 
between  late  winter  and  spring,  choosing 
secluded  shell  mounds  or  mud-bars  on  or 
adjacent  to  small,  isolated  barrier  islands. 
There,  they  nest  directly  on  the  ground  or,  if 
available,  on  low  sturdy  esturine  shrubs  such 
as  black  mangrove.  Elevated  nests  are  fairly 
rudimentary,  comprised  of  salt-tolerant  rush- 
es, grasses  and  other  emergent  vegetation 
along  with  other  bits  of  human-produced 
trash  which  they  beach-comb  from  the 
water's  edge.  Ground  nests  are  simple 
scrapes,  skimpily  filled  with  feathers. 

Female  Brown  pelicans  lay  one  to  three 
eggs  which  are  off-white  in  color.  Hatchlings, 
in  Lowery's  words,  "are  naked,  homely  look- 
ing creatures."  Fed  on  partially  digested  "fish 
gruel"  regurgitated  into  their  parents'  pouch- 
es, they  develop  very  slowly,  requiring  4-5 
months  before  their  nest  down  is  replaced  by 
feathers  capable  of  handling  the  rigors  of 
swimming,  diving  and  flight.  Adult  plumage 
is  not  acquired  until  birds  are  3-years  old. 
Before  then,  the  body  feathers  of  young  birds 
are  a  nondescript  gray  color,  with  slightly 
darker  gray-brown  heads  and  wings.  Once 
they  have  attained  breeding  age,  their  heads 
turn  white,  and  their  necks  take  on  a  rich  wal- 
nut-brown color,  blazed  down  the  middle  by 
a  white  streak. 

In  his  book,  Louisiana  Birds  (1974),  the  late 
LSU  ornithology  professor  George  Lowery  Jr. 
detailed  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
Brown  pelican  from  Louisiana: 

Sometime  in  the  late  1950s,  die-offs 
of  fish  began  to  become  an  annual 
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Photo  by  Brian  Miller 

The  Brown  pelican  begins  nesting  as  early  as  October  and  continues 
through  May.  This  nesting  area  is  on  Queen  Bess  Island  located  three 

miles  north  of  Grand  Isle. 


This  majestic  frigatebird  frequents  fishing  piers  and  marinas  in  hopes  of 
handouts  or  to  feed  on  the  entrails  of  cleaned  fish. 

Photo  by  Brian  Miller 


event  in  Louisiana  along  the 
Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 
In  1960  at  least  30  large  fish  kills 
were  reported  to  authorities,  and  in 
1963  an  estimated  five  million  fish 
died.  An  investigation  resulted  that 
was  eventually  to  identify  the  lethal 
agent  as  endrin  and  to  pinpoint  its 
source  as  a  chemical  plant  in 
Memphis  that  manufactures  this 
pesticide.  Discharges  of  poisonous 
waste  into  the  [Mississippi]  river  by 
this  plant  were  halted  in  1965. 

Interestingly  the  majority  of  these  massive 
die-offs  of  U.S.  fish  and  birds  occurred  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  publication  Silent  Spring,  a 
1962  book  authored  by  former  government 
biologist  Rachel  Carson.  In  it,  she  detailed 
wholesale  DDT-family  spray  campaigns 
underway  at  the  time  throughout  the  entire 
U.S.  in  effort  to  control  mosquitos,  insects 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  Dutch  elm  dis- 
ease and  many  other  insects  deemed  threats 
to  agriculture  in  general.  She  also  detailed 
the  first  documented  cases  of  Bald  eagle, 
songbird  and  small  mammal  kills  which  she 
had  gleaned  from  data  published  by  her  for- 
mer government  colleagues.  In  essence,  it  was 
Rachel  Carson's  alarm  cry  which  first  alerted 
government  policy  and  lawmakers  that  some- 
thing was  very  wrong  with  the  indiscriminate 
spray  programs.  In  1970,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  public  outcry  generated  over  the  publica- 
tion of  Silent  Spring,  DDT  and  its  chemical 
cousins  were  banned  from  use  in  the  U.S. 

For  those  who  were  not  around  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  it  presently  seems  ludicrous 
that  the  government  would  have  ever 
allowed  such  an  obviously  preventable  envi- 
ronmental catastrophe  to  occur.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  as  late  as  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  lice  and  mosquito-borne  dis- 
eases were  still  rampant  over  much  of  the 
world  -  so  much  so  that  the  chemist  who  first 
discerned  DDT's  potential  as  a  pesticide  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  prize.  This  catastrophe 
also  predated  the  days  of  stringent  laboratory 
analysis  regarding  the  potential  side  effects  of 
chemical  compounds,  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed in  the  present  age.  Thus,  the  DDT  fam- 
ily was  welcomed  with  open  arms  back  then, 
and  was  actually  hailed  as  a  "wonder  drug" 
of  sorts  with  regard  to  insect-borne  diseases 
as  well  as  plant  and  animal  pests. 

Brown   pelican   nesting   ceased   off   the 
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Louisiana  coast  in  1961.  In  what  amounted  to 
the  ultimate  irony  of  ironies,  Louisiana's 
state  bird  was  officially  listed  as  "extirpated" 
from  the  state  in  1963,  when  the  last  of  the 
remaining  adult  birds  died  off.  By  1968,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  enlisted  staff  field  biologists  Ted 
Joanen  and  Larry  McNease  to  spearhead  a 
Brown  pelican  reintroduction  effort  within 
state  waters.  In  cooperation  with  the  Florida 
Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Commission, 
Joanen  and  McNease  coordinated  the  reloca- 
tion of  1,300  fledgling  birds  from  Florida's 
coastal  waters  to  three  release  sites  in 
Louisiana  from  1968-80. 

In  the  beginning,  progress  was  slow.  The 
first  nestlings  produced  by  the  introduced 
birds  appeared  on  Grand  Terre  Island  (across 
Camidada  Pass  from  Grand  Isle)  in  the 
spring  of  1971,  but  by  1975-76  another  endrin 
related  die-off  occurred,  this  time  involving 
both  Brown  and  American  white  pelicans. 
During  that  time,  approximately  35  percent 
of  the  introduced  Brown  pelicans  were 
killed.  Nesting/fledgling  success  did  not 
actually  take  hold  until  1990,  when  the 
steadily  growing  introduced  colonies 
reached  population  densities  which  necessi- 
tated an  expansion  of  nesting  range.  The  pel- 
icans accomplished  this  expansion  on  their 
own,  with  a  substantial  number  of  them 
moving  to  Grand  Gosier  Island  and  the 
Mississippi  River  "mud  lumps"  area  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  From  that  point  on, 


the  Brown  pelican  population  has  undergone 
a  very  dramatic  increase.  By  the  spring  1998, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  proposed 
that  it  be  removed  from  the  endangered 
species  list. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
decades,  birders  are  reporting  large  numbers 
of  Brown  pelicans  throughout  Louisiana's 
entire  coastlines  from  the  Chandeleur  Islands 
all  the  way  to  the  beaches  of  west  Cameron 
Parish.  Larry  McNease,  who  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  popula- 
tion since  the  initial  reintroduction  program 
now  conservatively  estimates  the  statewide 
population  at  50,000  birds. 

Louisianians  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  for  the  persistence  and  "TLC" 
which  they've  put  into  the  Brown  pelican 
reintroduction  program  for  the  past  30  years. 
Thanks  to  LDWF  and  their  biologists 
McNease  and  Joanen,  Louisiana  outdoor- 
lovers  can  now  once  again  enjoy  the  majestic 
sight  of  our  state  bird  as  we  work  and  play 
along  our  coast.      ^ 


Bill  Fontenot  received  his  master's  degree  in  ecol- 
ogy from  Northeast  Louisiana  University 
(Monroe  LA)  in  1980.  Since  1987  he  has  served  as 
Curator  of  Natural  Sciences  at  the  Acadiana  Park 
Nature  Center  in  Lafayette,  and  currently  serves 
on  the  Louisiana  Ornithological  Society's 
Louisiana  Bird  Records  Committee. 
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It's  that  time  of  year  when  the  hunter  orange 
goes  into  storage^  the  camo  fashions  come 
out  and  a  somewhat  peculiar  group  of 
hunters  hits  the  woods  for  a  rather  solemn 
spring  ritual.  It's  turkey  season. 


spotted  a  wild  turkey  once  in  the 
Feliciana  woods.  It  stood  in  front  of 
me,  with  plumage  extended  some- 
what like  a  peacock,  before  taking  off.  It  was 
a  rare  and  beautiful  sight;  wild  turkeys  do  not 
often  show  themselves  to  humans  and  other 
predators. 

Because  of  their  beauty  and  elusiveness, 
wild  turkeys  are  prized  as  trophy  game. 
Turkeys  have  keen  eyesight,  excellent  hearing 
and  agility  and  unlike  so  much  of  Louisiana's 
wild  game,  are  able  to  recognize  color. 
Hence,  hunter  orange  is  not  required  nor  rec- 
ommended for  turkey  hunts.  The  really 
important  part  of  the  hunt  is  the  thrill  of  out- 
smarting the  bird. 

I  recently  spoke  with  Danny  Timmer, 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  biologist  and  turkey  study  leader, 
about  the  2000  turkey  season  and  he 
answered  several  questions  about  wild 
turkeys,  turkey  hunters  and  safe  turkey  hunt- 
ing. 

Noland:  What  is  the  outlook  for  the  2000 
turkey  hunting  season?  What  are  the  best 
turkey  hunting  areas  in  Louisiana  and  why? 
The  outlook  is  excellent  this  year. 
Good  management  efforts  have  yielded  larg- 
er turkey  populations.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  reproduction  has  been  good  and 
there's  been  a  large  carryover  of  birds  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Wild  turkeys  in 
Louisiana  are  expanding  into  new  areas. 

The  best  public  areas  can  be  found  in  the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest  and  in  Winn  and 
Natchitoches  parishes.  The  best  bets  for 
Wildlife  Management  Areas  are  Tunica  Hills, 
Sherburne  and  Fort  Polk.  These  locations  are 
best  because  of  a  good  carry-over  of  birds 
from  last  year  and  a  good  hatch  this  year. 
Winn  Parish,  previously  closed  for  restock- 
ing, is  open  (to  turkey  hunting)  for  the  first 
time  in  seven  years. 
Joland:  Which  WMAs  are  expected  to  pro- 


duce the  best  kill  ratios? 

Again,  Tunica  Hills,  Sherburne  and 
Fort  Polk  should  yield  excellent  results.  It  is 
impossible  to  predict  exact  numbers,  because 
weather  conditions  play  a  key  role  in  harvest 
results. 

What  kind  of  weather  yields  opti- 
mum results? 

Dry  periods  are  best  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  poults  or  baby  turkeys.  For  the 
actual  hunt,  a  clear  spring  day  is  best. 

How  does  a  hunter  apply  for  the 
lottery  hunts? 

The  LDWF  lottery  hunt  applica- 
tions are  available  at  any  of  the  seven  district 
offices  or  may  be  printed  from  the  website  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us.  The  deadline  for  the 
2000  lottery  hunts  was  February  15. 

id:  What  are  some  scouting  sugges- 
tions for  turkey  season? 

At  least  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
season,  it's  a  good  idea  to  go  into  the  woods 
and  look  for  signs  of  wild  turkey  meander- 
ing. One  should  look  for  scratchings,  drop- 
pings, tracks  and  other  evidence  of  the  birds. 
I  would  discourage  practicing  calls  in  the 
woods,  since  calling  "spooks"  the  turkeys 
and  they  may  not  respond  well  during  the 
actual  hunt. 

How  can  a  beginner  tell  a  gobbler, 
or  male  turkey  from  a  hen  and  what  are 
some  suggestions  for  the  new  turkey  hunter? 

Gobblers,  or  toms,  are  much  more 
handsome  than  hens  and  larger,  on  average. 
A  male  turkey  weighs  between  15  and  24 
pounds,  is  black  with  a  "beard"  of  feathers 
extending  from  the  upper  chest  and  has  a  red 
wattle  and  a  bluish-white  head.  The  adult 
hen  weighs  between  12  to  14  pounds  and  is 
lighter  with  much  duller  features  than  her 
male  counterpart.  It  is  illegal  to  kill  the 
female. 

Much  like  a  peacock,  the  male  turkey  dis- 
plays by  fanning  out  his  tail  feathers  to 
reveal  an  awesome  array  of  texture  and 
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Turkey  hunters  spend  countless  hours  hunkered  down  in  a  thick 
windfall  or  secreted  away  behind  an  artistically  constructed  blind. 


color.  They  also  strut.  These  characteristics 
and  behaviors  serve  the  torn  during  mating 
season  to  attract  hens. 

If  you  are  new  to  the  sport,  there  are  some 
excellent  videos  available  for  viewing.  The 
LDWF  library  located  at  the  Baton  Rouge 
headquarters  has  several  available  for  the 
public  to  check  out.  I  would  also  encourage 
the  beginning  hunter  to  get  a  good  box  or 
slate  call.  Don't  try  anything  fancy.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  practicing  in  the  woods  is  like- 
ly to  spook  turkeys  and  they  might  not 
respond  well  during  the  actual  season,  so  you 
should  practice  calling  at  home. 

Hunter  orange  should  not  be  worn,  as 
turkeys  are  able  to  recognize  the  color. 
Camouflage  hunting  clothes  with  a  mask  or 
camouflage  grease  paint  are  the  best  bet  for  a 
successful  turkey  hunt.  Because  of  the  gob- 
bler's keen  sense  of  hearing,  creeping 
through  the  woods,  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible  is  also  recommended. 
Noland:  What  are  some  safety  tips  for  turkey 
hunting? 

Timmer:  Turkey  hunting  accidents  occur 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  hunt.  When  a 
camo-hunter  is  slipping  through  the  woods, 
using  a  gobbler  call,  it  can  be  easy  to  mistake 
him  or  her  for  a  male  turkey.  Therefore, 
extreme  caution  is  urged  to  avoid  tragedy. 
Noland:  What  kind  of  weapon  is  best  to  use 
during  turkey  season? 
Timmer:  Rifles  are  illegal  to  use  during 
turkey  season.  Tom  turkeys  can  be  taken 
only  by  shotgun,  muzzle-loader  shotgun  and 
bows,  depending  on  personal  preference. 
Noland:  What  are  some  general  tips  for  the 
season? 

Timmer:  As  with  any  kind  of  hunting,  it 
always  best  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution.  It's 
important  to  go  out  with  a  sense  of  fun;  prac- 
tice, preparation  and  patience  yield  the  best 
results  in  turkey  hunting. 

Remember,  each  season  is  practice  for  the 
next.  Taking  a  trophy  gobbler  in  a  safe  and 
legal  manner  is  a  satisfying  challenge.  You 
can  always  go  back  and  try  again.   ^ 


Lisa  Dobson  Noland  is  a  LDWF  staff  writer.  She 
has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  from  LSU. 
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Species  Profile 
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TURKEY 


Wild  turkeys,  Meleagris  gallopavo, 
are  a  favorite  game  bird  among 
Louisiana  hunters  because  of  their 
illusive  nature.  Some  Native  American 
tribes  did  not  hunt  wild  turkeys  because  they 
considered  the  birds  cowardly  and  unintelli- 
gent. The  Native  Americans  feared  that  con- 
suming the  animal  would  endow  them  with 
those  negative  characteristics.  Modern 
hunters  know  what  was  once  considered 
cowardice  is  actually  a  strong  sense  of  self 
preservation  aided  by  the  birds'  keen  eye- 
sight and  quick  reflexes. 

Wild  turkeys  do  not  migrate.  They  have 
adapted  to  year- 
round  residence  in 
Louisiana  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of 
almost  any  avail- 
able food  source. 
Acorns,  seeds, 

leaves  and  berries 
are  among  their 
favorite  foods,  but 
they  have  been 
known  to  eat  spi- 
ders, insects, 
snakes  and  even 
crabs. 

Male  turkeys  are 
widely  appreciated 
for  their  exotic 
beauty.  When  in 
full  display,  he 
puffs  his  iridescent 
bronze  body  feath- 
ers, which  are 
almost  metallic  in 
appearance  and 
fans  his  richly  pat- 
terned tail  feathers 


to  provide  a  spectacle  for  his  female  audi- 
ence. 

Females  are  smaller  and  more  drab  in 
appearance.  Mottled  brown  feathers  pro- 
vide excellent  camouflage  and  help  protect 
her  and  her  brood.  Nesting  occurs  in  a  shal- 
low depression  dug  by  the  female  and  cov- 
ered in  leaves  and  other  forest  floor  litter. 
The  female  is  very  wary  when  nesting  and 
will  often  take  a  different  route  to  her  nest 
each  time  to  fool  would-be  predators.  A 
clutch  usually  consists  of  eight  to  15  eggs 
which  take  about  a  month  to  hatch. 

The  wild  turkey  once  enjoyed  flourishing 
native    populations    throughout    most   of 

Louisiana. 
Increasing 
human  habita- 
tion in  the  late 
19th  and  early 
20th  centuries 
spelled  disaster 
for  all  but  a  few 
of  those  native 
groups  in  the 
Florida  parishes 
and  extreme 

northeastern  part 
of  the  state. 

In  1963, 
restocking  efforts 
began  with  help 
from  Mississippi 
and  Florida. 

Transplanted 
turkeys  have  met 
with  varying 
degrees  of  suc- 
cess in  38 
Louisiana  parish- 
es. 
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magine  being  in  boot  camp,  with  5:00  a.m.  reveille,  an  abusive  drill  sergeant,  inspections 
and  the  other  usual  luxuries.  Add  countless  hours  of  various  rigorous  training  programs, 
which,  if  successfully  completed,  will  result  in  some  17  different  certifications.  Become 
proficient  in  identifying  the  multitude  of  fish  and  wildlife  species  in  Louisiana  while  defend- 
ing yourself  and  others  against  armed  wildlife  outlaws.  If  all  of  the  above  is  appealing  and  you 
are  in  great  physical  shape,  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Enforcement 
Agent  Training  Academy  might  have  a  place  for  you. 

The  oldest  statewide  law  enforcement  agency  boasts  a  nationally  acclaimed  training  cur- 
riculum that  contains  instruction  on  everything  from  first  aid  and  firearms  training  to  officer 
survival,  investigatory  techniques,  wildlife  and  fish  identification  and  community  relations. 
The  training  also  includes  a  strenuous  physical  workout  every  morning  that  consists  of  a  three 
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to  six  mile  run  and  at  least  one  hour  of  calis- 
thenics. 

The  1999  class  is  composed  of  22  men  and 
one  woman.  Currently,  out  of  230  LDWF 
enforcement  agents,  only  three  are  women. 
Upon  the  graduation  of  Rachel  Zechenelly, 
29,  of  Pearl  River,  there  will  be  four. 

"Because  of  the  obvious  differences 
between  genders,  I  work  a  bit  harder  to  earn 
the  respect  of  the  male  cadets,"  said 
Zechenelly,  a  tall  and  well-spoken  young 
woman. 

According  to  LDWF  Capt.  Joey  Broussard, 
coordinator  of  the  training  program, 
Zechenelly  has  worked  very  hard  in  the 
course  of  cadet  training  and  has  excelled 
enough  to  serve  as  cadet  officer-in-charge,  a 
temporary  position  which  is  granted  to  a 
cadet  deemed  capable  of  supervising  his  or 
her  peers. 

A  strong  sense  of  familial  pride  and  a  love 
for  law  enforcement  lead  Joe  C.  Chandler  Jr., 
a  former  Bastrop  municipal  police  officer,  to 
the  current  cadet  class.  Chandler's  father,  Joe 
Chandler  Sr.,  who  passed  away  in  1997, 
served  LDWF  as  an  enforcement  officer  for 
23  years  before  his  untimely  death. 

"I  feel  a  strong  need  to  excel  as  a  source  of 
personal  pride  and  to  honor  my  father's 
memory.  He  left  some  pretty  big  shoes  to 
fill,"  said  Chandler. 

"The  difference  between  wildlife  enforce- 
ment efforts  and  traditional  municipal  and 
state  police  functions  determines  the  type  of 
training  enforcement  cadets  must  undergo," 
explained  Chandler.  "If  a  person  applies  for 
this  job  thinking  'I'll  hunt  and  fish  for  a  liv- 
ing,' he  or  she  is  in  for  a  big  surprise." 

To  become  a  wildlife  enforcement  cadet, 
candidates  must  have  two  years  of  full-time 
law  enforcement  experience  or  60  semester 
hours  of  college,  according  to  Capt. 
Broussard.  A  candidate  must  also  successful- 
ly complete  a  stringent  two-part  interview 
process. 

"Applicants  are  interviewed  to  determine 
aptitude  and  background  experience,"  he 
said.  "Ninety  percent  of  the  applicants  are 
eliminated  during  this  phase." 

During  the  second  interview  all  remaining 
applicants  must  demonstrate  basic  outdoor 
skills  and  abilities.  The  Cooper  Physical 
Fitness  Standard  is  used  to  measure  potential 
cadets'  endurance,  agility  and  strength. 
Candidates  must  attain  a  20  percent  level  for 


entrance  into  the  academy  and  are  expected 
to  achieve  a  50  percent  level  by  the  end  of 
training  . 

Cadets  who  are  accepted  into  the  training 
academy  undergo  an  intense  and  arduous 
training  session  that  runs  for  25  weeks.  Nine 
of  those  weeks  are  spent  at  Louisiana  State 
University  where  cadets  undergo  Police 
Officer  Standards  Training  (POST).  During 
POST,  cadets  are  trained  in  criminal  justice, 
legal  issues,  first  aid,  firearms,  investigations, 
traffic  services,  patrol  and  specialized  activi- 
ties, officer  survival  and  police  community 
relations.  POST  certification  is  a  requirement 
for  all  law  enforcement  officers  in  Louisiana. 

The  second  training  phase  is  based  at 
LDWF  headquarters  in  Baton  Rouge.  During 
this  step,  cadets  acquire  actual  field  experi- 
ence. A  typical  week  includes  time  spent  at 
Pass-a-Loutre  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  learning  duck  identifica- 
tion. At  least  two  weeks  of  boating  safety 
instruction  takes  place  at  False  River.  Cadets 
are  schooled  in  navigation,  boat  operation, 
accident  investigation  and  search  and  rescue. 
A  week  of  training  at  Grand  Terre  provides 
instruction  in  fish  identification,  saltwater 
patrol  boats  and  fisheries  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  both  state  and  federal  waters. 

"Another  significant  difference  between 
wildlife  enforcement  training  and  other 
enforcement  agencies  is  that  our  agents  must 
be  very  conversant  in  the  state  and  federal 
laws  that  apply  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,"  said 
LDWFLt.  Col.  Charlie  Clark.  "Our  agents 
routinely  enforce  regulations  associated  with 
the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  and  the 


Cadets  are  trained  in 
subjects  from  first  aid 
and  firearms  to  officer 
survival  and  fish 
identification.  Shown 
below  are  cadets  Rachel 
Zechenelly  of  Pearl 
River  and  Joe  Pillsbury 
of  St.  Martinville. 
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LDWF  Capt.  Joey  Broussard,  left,  and  Col.  Winton  Vidrine  review 
applications  for  the  enforcement  academy  with  particular  emphasis  on 

aptitude  and  background  experience. 


Cadets  who  are  accepted  into  the  training  academy  undergo  an 
intense  and  arduous  25  weektraining  session. 


Magnuson  Act.  This  requires  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  federal  judicial  system  and 
the  resources  governed,"  stated  Clark. 

All  terrain  vehicle  training,  map  and  com- 
pass familiarity  and  hunter  safety  training 
take  place  on  the  Sherburne  Wildlife 
Management  Area  in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 
The  cadets  stage  nightstops,  stake  outs  and 
surveillance  scenarios. 

Classroom  instruction  continues  through- 
out the  program  with  fire  fighting,  public 
speaking,  water  survival  and  wildlife  foren- 
sics. 

A  three  day  class  on  Standard  Field 
Sobriety  Testing  and  four  and  a  half  days  of 
Intoxilyzer  5000  training  are  also  included. 
"Upon  graduation  the  cadets  will  use  this 
training  to  help  identify  intoxicated  boat 
operators,"said  Broussard. 

It  is  also  vital  that  enforcement  officers  are 
familiar  with  the  legal  system.  Cadets  are 
trained  in  court  room  procedures,  case  prepa- 
ration and  must 

learn  to  provide  coordination  with  the  district 
attorney,  defense  lawyer,  judge  and  witness- 
es. 

By  the  end  of  training,  LDWF  cadets  will 
be  certified  in  17  different  key  areas,  includ- 
ing First  Response,  an  American  Red  Cross 
program  which,  as  its  name  implies,  trains 
persons  to  be  first  responders  to  natural  dis- 
asters and  other  emergency  situations. 

"As  the  public  continues  to  have  a  height- 
ened sense  of  awareness  of  strong  wildlife 
enforcement,  so  our  training  continues  to 
grow  more  intense.  People  will  always  refuse 
to  obey  fish  and  wildlife  regulations  designed 
to  perpetuate  resources/'said  Maj.  Keith 
LaCaze,  spokesman  for  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion. "The  importance  of  the  job  that  enforce- 
ment agents  perform  is  echoed  daily  to  cadets 
at  the  academy.  Self-reliance,  but  also  the 
ability  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  coupled  with 
a  love  of  the  outdoors  and  an  acute  interest  in 
law  enforcement  are  some  of  the  traits  found 
in  today's  wildlife  enforcement  agent." 

The  Department  is  continuously  seeking 
good  men  and  women  who  possess  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  the  public  and  natural 
resources  in  Louisiana's  great  outdoors.   ^ 
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During  the  spawning 

season  horn-like 

tubercles,  used  to  repel 

intruding  males, 

appear  on  heads  of 

male  bluehead  chubs 


Ask  any  Louisiana  outdoorsman  to 
name  the  most  interesting,  exciting, 
and  colorful  species  of  fish  in  the 
state,  and  most  will  mention  either  redfish  or 
speckled  trout.  Although  these  sportfishes 
are  interesting  in  their  own  way,  some  of  the 
most  attractive  and  ecologically  important 
groups  of  fishes  in  Louisiana  are  the  diminu- 
tive nongame  fishes. 

The  nongame  fishes  of  the  southeastern 
United  States  are  well  known  to  the  fish  biol- 
ogists of  the  region,  but  they  are  virtually 
unknown  to  the  recreational  outdoorsman. 
These  species,  which  include  groups  such  as 
minnows,  darters  and  madtoms,  are  typical- 
ly the  most  diverse  and  abundant  species  of 
fish  in  Louisiana's  streams  and  rivers.  The 
common  names  of  many  of  these  species 
including  the  rainbow  darter,  bluehead 
chub,  frecklebelly  madtom,  and  the  bluenose 
shiner  instill  in  our  minds  a  colorful  picture 
of  the  world  below  the  waters  surface.  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  three  ecologically 
interesting  groups  of  nongame  fishes  that 
inhabit  Louisiana's  waters. 
Minnows,  Shiners  and  Chubs 

By  sheer  number,  the  majority  of  these 
diminutive  nongame  species  are  the  min- 
nows, chubs  and  shiners  familiar  to  most 
freshwater  fisherman  statewide.  For  most 
people,  the  term  "minnow"  invokes  a  picture 
of  a  small  silvery  fish  that  makes  ideal  bait 
for  perch  or  sac-a-lait.  There  are  over  45 
species  of  the  minnow  family  in  Louisiana, 
and  although  most  are  small  and  plain  in 
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appearance,  many  others  are  quite  colorful 
and  morphologically  distinctive. 

Many  minnows  and  shiners  that  inhabit 
the  small,  clear,  vegetated  streams  and  back- 
waters of  Louisiana  obtain  beautiful  col- 
oration during  the  spawning  season  (spring 
and  summer  months).  Males  of  several 
species  including  the  bluehead,  bluenose, 
flagfin  and  taillight  shiners  obtain  iridescent 
blue,  red,  and /or  yellow  hues  of  pigment.  In 
my  opinion,  the  bluenose  shiner  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  in  the  United  States. 

As  in  many  species  of  fish,  males  obtain 
brighter  and  more  brilliant  coloration  than 
females,  especially  during  the  spawning  sea- 
son (May  to  July).  The  fins  of  male  bluenose 
shiners  are  enlarged  and  are  either  black  or 
bright  yellow  and  the  body  is  sprinkled  with 
gold  flakes  of  pigment  which  give  it  a  glit- 
tered appearance.  It  also  has  a  broad  black 
stripe  down  the  side  of  the  body  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  tail.  The  bright  blue  nose 
is  the  most  obvious  character  for  identifica- 
tion. In  the  spring,  they  can  be  seen  schooling 
in  groups  of  10-20  individuals  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream.  These  bright  colorations, 
coupled  with  the  clear  water  that  they  inhab- 
it make  them  easy  to  observe  in  their  natural 
habitats. 

Another  species  that  inhabits  Louisiana, 
the  bluehead  chub,  engages  in  a  complex 
form  of  reproduction.  During  the  early 
spring,  in  association  with  the  spawning  sea- 
son, the  heads  of  male  bluehead  chubs 
become  enlarged,  swollen  and  covered  with 
large  tubercles  (horn-like  protuberances). 
These  tubercles  are  utilized  as  defensive 
structure  to  repel  intruding  males.  This 
species,  which  could  be  classified  as  the 
aquatic  engineer  of  the  fish  world,  builds 
elaborate  gravel  nests  that  are  sometimes  vis- 
ible in  the  shallow  reaches  of  small  streams. 
Many  of  these  nests  can  reach  over  a  foot  in 
height  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  quite 
a  feat  for  such  a  small  species  (less  than  seven 
inches  in  length).  Nest  construction  consists 
of  the  male  first  excavating  a  small  pit  in  the 
stream  bottom.  Next,  the  male  chub  covers 
the  pit  with  many  small  stones.  Each  stone  is 
carried  in  the  mouth  of  the  resident  male,  and 
specifically  placed  onto  the  nest,  one  stone  at 
a  time.  After  the  nest  is  completed,  male  and 
female  chubs  spawn  and  deposit  their  eggs 
over  the  gravel  mound.  The  purpose  of  the 
gravel  mound  is  to  protect  the  developing 
eggs  and  larvae  from  predators.     The  con- 
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struction  of  the  nest  is  entirely  done  by  the 

male. 

Darters 

The  snail  darter  is  a  rare  diminutive 
species  that  received  nationwide  publicity 
during  the  1970s.  Although  this  species  does 
not  occur  in  Louisiana's  waters,  27  of  its 
close  relatives  do  inhabit  the  state.  Most 
darters  are  small  in  size  and  reach  a  length  of 
only  2-4  inches.  Although  small  in  size,  they 
are  bewilderingly  diverse  in  number;  over 
165  species  inhabit  the  United  States. 

Darters  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  fish  in  the  United  States.  Some 
darters  are  colorful,  some  are  transparent, 
and  still  others  are  mottled  with  black  and 
brown  markings.  Species  such  as  the  redfin, 
brighteye,  rainbow, 
and  creole  darters  are 
endowed  with  radical 
colors  and  intricate 
patterns  that  rival 
many  of  the  tropical 
species  present  in 
aquarium  shops 

statewide.  The  degree 
of  coloration  in  males 
increases  significantly 
during  the  early 
spring,  immediately 
prior  to  the  spawning 
season.  Males  have  to 
compete  for  female 
mates,  and  the  larger 
and  more  brightly  col- 
ored males  typically 
gain  access  to  more 
mates  and  better  spawning  territories. 

The  sand  darters,  which  are  common  in 
the  large  sandy  rivers  of  the  south,  lack  col- 
orful pigment  and  are  transparent  in  appear- 
ance. The  sand  darters  are  excellent  in 
avoiding  predation.  When  startled  by  a 
predator,  the  have  a  characteristic  behavior 
in  which  they  dive  into  the  sand,  leaving 
only  their  eyes  exposed.  They  remain  buried 
until  the  threat  of  predation  is  gone. 

Most  fish  utilize  an  airbladder  for  vertical 
movement.  Darters,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
airbladders  that  are  reduced  or  completely 
absent.  As  a  result,  most  have  benthic  (bot- 
tom) oriented  lifestyles.  Their  common 
name  (darters)  stems  from  their  uncharacter- 
istic method  of  locomotion,  which  is 
achieved  by  quick  bursts  or  "darts"  from  one 
location  to  the  next. 


"Darters  are 

some  of  the 

most  beautiful 

species  of  fish 

in  the  United 

States." 


Although  darters  are  colorful  and  interest- 
ing, they  are  also  one  of  the  most  jeopardized 
groups  of  fishes  in  the  southeastern  United 
States.  Because  darters  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  water  quality,  they  are  excellent  indi- 
cators of  environmental  quality.  They  are 
rarely  found  in  degraded  or  polluted  habi- 
tats. The  pearl  darter  named  after  the  Pearl 
River  system  in  which  it  was  first  discovered, 
is  a  species  that  was  once  found  in  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  However,  despite  intensive 
collecting  efforts  over  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  the  species  has  not  been  collected  in 
the  Pearl  River  since  1973  and  current 
thoughts  are  that  the  species  is  extinct  in 
Pearl  River  system.  However,  the  pearl 
darter  still  occurs  in  the  Pascagoula  River 
drainage  in 

Mississippi  and  efforts 
are  currently  under- 
way to  preserve  the 
last  remaining  strong- 
hold for  this  species. 
The  loss  of  critical 
habitat  and  man-made 
modifications  to  the 
Pearl  River  are 
believed  to  be  the 
main  factors  contribut- 
ing to  the  decline  of 
this  species. 
Madtoms 

Blue,  channel  and 
flathead  catfishes, 
along  with  bullheads 
are  species  that  are 
sought  after  by  many 
anglers.  Most  of  these  species  are  large  and 
typically  common  in  the  bayous  and  lakes  of 
Louisiana.  However,  Louisiana  is  also  home 
to  several  other  species  of  catfish  known  as 
madtoms,  which  are  small  and  secretive. 
The  common  names  of  madtoms  are  very 
descriptive  and  useful  for  identification  pur- 
poses. Speckled,  black,  brindled,  brown, 
frecklebelly,  tadpole  and  freckled  madtoms 
all  occur  within  Louisiana's  waters. 
Madtoms  are  of  no  real  food  or  sport  value, 
but  are  interesting  members  of  the  catfish 
family. 

Madtoms,  which  are  all  less  than  six  inch- 
es in  length,  are  easily  recognized  by  the 
presence  of  eight  barbels  (whiskers),  totally 
scaleless  skin  and  spines  at  the  origin  of  both 
the  dorsal  fin  (which  sits  on  the  top  of  the 
body),  and  pectoral  fins  (which  extend  out 
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As  in  many  fish 

species,  these  males 

obtain  brilliant 

coloration  during  the 

spawning  season. 

From  left  to  right: 

bluenose  shiner, 

redfin  darter  and 

rainbow  darter. 


from  side  of  the  body).  As  most  anglers 
already  know,  catfishes  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sharp  pain  upon  puncturing  of  the 
skin  with  the  pectoral  or  dorsal  spines. 
These  spines  are  adapted  as  defensive  struc- 
tures against  predators.  Madtoms  have 
glands  at  the  base  of  both  the  pectoral  and 
dorsal  spines  that  secrete  a  painful  venom 
when  the  madtom  is  threatened.  Although 
madtoms  are  typically  small  in  size,  the  pain 
that  they  can  inflict  with  the  venom  from 
their  spines  rivals  that  of  a  20  pound  blue 
catfish. 

For  the  most  part,  madtoms  are  active  at 
night.  During  daylight  hours,  madtoms  are 
usually  associated  with  some  form  of  cover 
including  root  wads,  falling  trees,  and  even 
discarded  beer  cans.  In  the  evening,  they  exit 
their  hiding  places  and  roam  just  above  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  in  search  of  aquatic 
insects.  Because  of  their  nocturnal  nature, 
madtoms  essentially  feed  by  touch.  The 
presence  of  barbels,  which  contain  well- 
developed  sensory  organs,  aids  them  in  their 
search  for  food. 

These  three  groups  of  fishes  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  nongame  fishes 


that  inhabit  Louisiana's  streams  and  rivers. 
They  represent  an  important  component  of 
Louisiana's  aquatic  ecosystems,  and  unfortu- 
nately many  of  these  populations  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. In  the  southeastern  United  States,  the 
majority  of  nongame  fish  population  declines 
have  been  attributed  to  human  induced  mod- 
ifications to  streams  and  rivers,  such  as  con- 
struction of  dams  and  rerouting  of  streams. 
Because  declines  have  been  chiefly  attributed 
to  our  own  activities,  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
protect  the  remaining  populations  and  restrict 
any  further  habitat  destruction  that  may  lead 
to  further  population  declines. 
Non-game  species  are  important  to  human 
interests  not  only  because  they  provide  much 
of  the  forage  base  for  the  larger  predatory 
species,  but  because  many  of  these  species  are 
outstanding  indicators  of  environmental  qual- 
ity,    t 


Kyle  R.  Filler  is  a  graduate  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Ecology,  Evolution  and 
Organismal  Biology  at  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans. 
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Your  Window  to  the  Outdoors 


BIRPINC  FOR  KIPS 

A  video  presentation  by  the 

National  Wildlife  Federation,  this 
unique  learning  tool  reveals  all  the 
basics  necessary  for  children  to 
become  expert  birding  enthusiasts. 
How  to  attract  birds  to  your  back  yard, 
how  to  identify  birds,  how  to  recognize 
songs  and  much  more.  $19.95 


BUTTON-FRONT 
SPORTS  SHIRTS 


BLUEBIRP 
ANP 
PUCK 
NEST  BOX 
KITS 

An  exclusive 

Louisiana 

Conservationist  item. 

Quality  cypress  is  pre-cut 

and  pre-drilled.  Hardware 

is  included.  It's  a  great 

evening  project  for  parents 

and  kids.  Just  assemble  and1 

enjoy  wildlife  in  your  own  back  yard. 

Bluebird  nest  box  kit  $16  +  $5.25  shipping  and  handling 

Duck  nest  box  kit  $25  +  $10  shipping  and  handling 

Discounts  available  for  large  orders.  Call  for  details. 


CANVAS/MESH  HAT 

We've  crossed  the  cool  comfort  of  your 
old  straw  hat  with  the  versatility  and  durability  of 
your  favorite  canvas  hunting  hat.  The  solid 
canvas  brim  and  dome  keep  sunlight  off  your 
face,  neck  and  the  top  of  your  head  while  the 
open  mesh  sides  keep  you  cool  as  a  cucumber. 
The  attractive  braided  leather  band,  lanyard  and 
dark  piped  edges  mean  it's  fancy  enough  to 
wear  to  the  country  club,  but  it's 
comfortable  enough  to  wear 
in  the  garden. 
S,M,L,XL,XXL  $40 


Classic  design,  100  percent  cotton  polo  shirts. 
They're  versatile  enough  to  wear  on  the  golf  course,  a  fish- 
ing trip  or  watching  the  game  with  friends.  Available  in  two 
styles  jersey  knit  three  button  (shown)  or  pique  knit  two 
button.  Available  colors: 

Jersey  — ■  navy  with  teal  stripe  or  maroon  with  navy  stripe 
Pique  —  white  with  green  collar,  navy  with 
green  collar,  green  with  navy  collar, 
black  with  ecru  stripes  and  navy  with 
white  stripes.  Embroidered  with  the 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.         $30 


1 


T-shirts 

Here's  a  T-shirt  to  wear  when  you  feel  like  telling  everybody 
where  they  can  go  .  .  .  for  the  best  hunting,  fishing  and  other 
outdoor  activities  anywhere.   Send  one  to  your  buddy  in  Arizona 
(along  with  a  picture  of  you  landing  a  trophy-size  blue  marlin  in  the 
Gulf)  or  just  wear  it  yourself.    1 00  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk 
screened  with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.    Khaki,  green  and  white. 
M,L,XL    $15 


New  Caps 

Casual,  comfortable  cotton  caps  are  a  staple  of  any  outdoors- 
person's  wardrobe.   Embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise 
logo.  One  size  fits  all  with  strap  and  buckle  adjustment.  $  1 2.95 


Denim  Shirts 

A  perennial  favorite.   Classic, 
button-down  style.    1 00 
percent  cotton, 
stonewashed  denim 
sports  shirts.  Button- 
down,  embroidered 
with  Sportsman's 
Paradise.  S,M,L,XL  ,XXL 
Long  Sleeve  $35 
Short  Sleeve    $32 


Antiqued  Pewter  Pins 

Hand  crafted  pewter  pins  in  two  sizes.    Full  size 
pins  average  2"  x  I ".    Mini  pins  average  3/4"  x  1/2". 
Each  full  size  pin  has  two  clasps. 

Specify  number  and  name  when  ordering. 

Full  Size  Pins 

1- $6.00  each       2 -$5.50  each      3  or  more  -  $5.00  each 


Lynch's 
Deluxe  Fool- 
Proof  Turkey  Call 

Made  of  select  straight-grain  Honduran 
mahogany.   Designed  for  easy  operation, ,, 
authentically  recreates  the  mating  call,  lost.call, 
cluck,  whine  and  cackle.   $38 


92  Channel  catfish 

106  Flounder 

118  Hummingbird 

131  Dolphin  (porpoise) 

93  Sunftsh 

107  Redfish 

119  Dove 

132  Bat 

"'"v^i 

94  Black  Crappie 

108  Sea  horse 

120  Horned  owl 

133  Crawfish 

Ppsgl 

95  Largemouth  bass 

109  Pheasant 

121  Snowy  owl 

134  Lobster 

INlll 

96  Bass 

110  Woodcock 

122  Blue  jay 

I3S  Crab 

JHPw 

97  Paddlefish 

110.5  Woodduck 

(decoy) 

123  White-tail  deer 

136  Shrimp 

js|p^ 

98  Sailfish 

III  Mallard 

124  Black  bear 

137  Tiger  Swallowtail 

ess 

99  Dolphin  fish 

112 Woodduck 

flying) 

125  Otter 

138  Luna  moth 

Mini  Pins 

100  Dusky  Shark 

113  Turkey 

126  Armadillo 

127  Wolf 

139  Frog 

140  Tree  frog 

1  -  $3.00  each 

2  -  $2.50  each 

101  Striped  bass 

1 14  Bobwhite 

102  Tarpon 

115  Bald  eagle 

127.5  Large  buck 

141  Alligator 

143  Catfish 

149  Mallard 

103  Speck  (weakfish)  II  5.5  Eagle 

128  White-tail  (8  pt.) 

142  Sea  turtle 

144  Bass 

146  Turkey 

104  Swordfish 

116  Pelican 

129  Wild  Boar 

230  Bass  fisherman 

145  Woodcock 

151  Quail 

105  King  mackerel 

117  Great  blue  heron 

130  Mountain  Lion 

231  Canoe 

148  Canada  goose 

152  Eagle 

3  or  more  -  $2.25  each 


153  Buck  head 

157  Crab 

154  Bear 

158  Shrimp 

155  Buck(jumping) 

159  Alligator 

156  Lobster 

160  Arrowhead 
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Music  CDs 

Relax  and  enjoy  beautiful  nature  sounds 
with  a  magical  score.   Experience  the  Australian 
outback  with  Wilderness,  Australian  rainforest 
with  Rainforest  Magic,  Dreams  and  Discoveries 
or  Mariner.   Created  by  renowned  musician 
Tony  O'Connor. 

Specify  name  of  CD  when  ordering. 
$15.95  each 
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Building  and 

Maintaining 

Nest  Boxes 

Compiled  by 

LDWF's  Natural 
Heritage  section, 
this  book  includes  easy  to  follow 
instructions  and  blueprints  for  nest 
boxes  to  house  dozens  of  species. 
Great  craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students 
or  anyone  who  wants  to  bring 
outdoor  wildlife  to  their  back  yard. 
$2.50 


Monopod 
by  Level  Lok 
Provides  rock  solid  support  at  any 
angle  for  your  rifle  or  camera  —  great 
for  tree  stand  or  pipeline  hunting 
High  quality  tubular  aluminum 
construction  means  you        ^^Qr 
can  depend  on  it 
when  you  need  it. 

Height  adjusts  to  5'.  Cradle  rest  locks 
rifle  into  place.  $  1 00 


The  Official  Louisiana 
Seafood  and  Wild  Game 
Cookbook 

A  collection  of  more  than  450 
delectable,  time-tested  Louisiana 
dishes.   Recipes  for  all  types  of 
1  wild  game  as  well  as  side  dishes 
IS**  and  desserts.  Color  photographs  $  1 5 


Discovering  Snakes  in  Louisiana: 

CD-ROM 

Created  by  educator  Harriett  Peuler, 

Discovenng  Snakes  in  Louisiana  is  an  excellent  teaching 
tool.   Exciting  pictures  combined  with  fun  and  inter- 
esting facts  and  the  easy  to  use  PC  format.   Children 
and  adults  alike  will  have  hours  of  entertainment  and 
education.  Works  with  Windows  95  and  Windows 
98  operating  systems.    $  I  8 
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Marine  Recreational  Fishing 
Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate  offshore/inshore  rig  locations, 
launches,  marinas,  fishing  tips  and  species  identification. 
#  I  Venice  to  Fourchon 
#2  Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 
#3  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  Chandeleur  Sound 
#4  Sabine  Pass  to 
White  Lake 
#5  White  Lake  to 
Atchafalaya  Bay 
#6  Texas/La. 
coast  to 
La./Mississippi 
coast. 

Specify  map  num- 
ber and  choice  of  rolled  or 
folded.    $11.00  Folded    $12.00  Rolled 


Louisiana  Wildlife 
&  Fisheries  Posters 

Seven  posters  available:  waterfowl,  freshwater  fish, 
offshore  fish,  saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians,  turtles. 
Any  combination:     I  -2  posters   $4.00  each 
3-6  posters   $3.50  each 
7  or  more     $3.00  each 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Available  books: 

1.  Bait  and  Rigs  Handbook 

2.  Bass  Fishing  Handbook 

3.  Bowhunting  Handbook 

4.  Deer  Hunting  Handbook 

5.  Fishing  Knots  Handbook 

6.  Turkey  Hunting  Handbook 


The  Deer  Hunters 

A  celebration  of  Deer  &  Deer 
Hunting  Magazine's  first  20  years. 
Packed  with  some  of  the  finest, 
most  thought-provoking  articles 
ever  to  appear  in  the  magazine's 
pages.  $25 

Field  and  Stream  Outdoor 
Handbooks 

Get  advice  directly  from  the  experts  with  this 
one-of-a-kind  collection  of  outdoor  books.   Learn 
from  experts  like  Bill  Dance,  Marc  Sosin  and  Philip 
Bourjaily  about  topics  including  turkey  hunting,  bait 
and  knot  tying  and  bowhunting.     $9.95  each 


Louisiana  backyard 
Wildlife  Management 

$5 
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Autumn  Passages 

j  Waterfowling  —  perhaps  no 

other  American  sporting  pastime  has 
inspired  a  greater  fellowship  of  master 
storytellers.   Published  by  Ducks 
Unlimited  magazine,  this  book  is  a 
compilation  of  duck  and  goose  hunt- 
ing tales  from  the  I  800s  to  today,  including  humorous, 
adventurous  and  personal  recounts  from  Louisiana  marshes 
to  the  wheatfields  of  Alberta.   This  is  a  "must  have"  for 
duck  hunters.   $27.50 


LOUISI-RN-n'S 
WlU>LI« 


Snakes  of  Louisiana 
Book  $4 


Managing  White-tails 
in  Louisiana  $5 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching  $8 
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Shopper's  Tote 

Roomy  tote  bag  for  all  occasions.  Three 
front  pockets  for  small  items.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(14"  x  16  "  x  7") 

Black/Forest  Green 

$20 

Travel  Tote 

Deluxe  travel  tote  with  multiple  zipper  pock- 
ets, u-shaped  zipper  opening  for  easy  loading. 
Embroidered  with  Sportsman's  Paradise  logo. 
(20"  x  12"  x  II")  Black/Black   $35 


Spectrum  Folding  Knife 

Steel  blade,  aluminum  frame  and  full  alien  screw 
construction  are  featured  in  the  Spectrum  folding  knife.  This  convenient 
tool  also  has  an  adjustable  opening  tension,  boot  or  belt  clip  and  lock- 
ing blade.  The  hunter  or 
handyman  is  lost 
without  it. 
$36 


Canvas  Tote  Bags 

Perfect  for  travel,  shopping,  school  or  hobbies.  Embroidered  with 
Sportsman's  Paradise  logo.  (I6"xl2"x5")  White  with  royal  blue  or  hunter 
green  trim.  SM^  $10 


Rosewood  Pen 

Quality  crafted  rosewood  pen 

engraved  with  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  & 
Fisheries.  Black  velvet  sheath  included.    $15 


Long  Gun  Carrying  Bags 

A  key  to  safe  gun  operation  is  keeping  dirt  and  water  out  of  your  gunworks 
and  this  is  the  perfect  protection  for  your  firearms.   Made  of  durable,  water 
resistant  waxed  canvas,  our  carrying  case  will  take  the  abuse  that  your  gun 
shouldn't.   Embroidered  with  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  Logo,  available  in  shot- 
gun or  rifle  style. 

Shotgun  bag        $46 
Rifle  bag  $49 
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Insulated  Sport 
Bottle 

Big  32  ounces.    $4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Travel  Mugs 

1 6  ounces.  $4.50 
$3.75  each  (4  or  more) 

Ironstone  Coffee 
Mugs 

I  2  ounces,  jk^t)     $4 
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Louisiana"  Poster 

Beautiful  full-color  poster  of  the 
original  painting  by  father  and  son 
Johnny  O.  and  Johnny  F  Bell. 
Declared  Louisiana's  official  painting 
by  the  State  Legislature,  it  boasts  a 
collection  of  familiar  and  enduring 
Louisiana  symbols  including  a  steam- 
boat, black  bear,  brown  pelican  and 
an  antebellum  home.   Features 
artists'  signatures  and  the  state  seal. 
$50 


Limited  Edition  Knife 

Master  craftsman  Michael  Sanders 

fashioned  this  working  model  after  the  , 
Louisiana  Conservationist  75th  anniversary 
commemorative  knife.  Comes  with  leather 
sheath,  MicartaR  non-slip  grip  and  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo.   Each 
knife  is  stamped 


Wild  Feasts 

This  is  an  exciting  new  compilation  brought 
together  by  Ducks  Unlimited.   Game  and  fish 
recipes  with  beautiful  photographs  make  this  a 
must-have  for  any  outdoors-person's  kitchen.  $2! 


with  its 
limited  edition 

^^^d" 

serial  number. 

V       ^r^ 

$90 
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Bright  Eyes  Reflective 
Trail  Markers 

Pins  with  360  degree  reflective 
capacity  light  the  way  with  an  "all  way 
shine".   Practically  invisible  in  the  day- 
"~tiPner  Bright  Eyes  has  500  candlepower 
reflective  ability  at  night,   spots  a  secret. 
$4.25  box  of  50 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 
Limited  Edition 


Classic,  collectors  style.  Serially  numbered  only  100  available. 
Unique  buffalo  scale  handle  with  pewter  bass  emblem.  Four  inch 
stainless  steel  blade.   Made  by  Louisiana  knife  maker 
Michael  Sanders.  $110 


Trout  &  Bird  Knife 

Classic,  working  style 

Micarta®  no-slip  grip  handle.  Four  inch  handle, 
bead  blasted  blade  with  LDWF  logo,  Made  by 
Louisiana  knife  maker  Michael  Sanders. 


Classic  Freshwater  Fish  Cooking 

From  the  celebrated  Fish  and  Game  Kitchen  series,  outdoor 
chef  Eileen  Clarke  brings  you  some  old  favorites  and  some  new 
twists  on  the  art  of  cooking  great  freshwater  fish.   $25 
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Richartz  Utility  Knife 

A  true  improvement  over  the 

old  "Swiss  army"  designs.   The 

Richartz  "Picnic"  knife  has 

high  quality  German 

construction, 

stainless  steel 

blades  and  tools 

and  a  non-slip  grip 

Easily  converts  to  knife  and  fork 

when  you're  ready  to  eat 

your  meal  in  the  wild. 

Closed  length  is  4.5  inches 

blade  is  2.5  inches. 

$38 
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Cobber 
Body  Cooling  Neck 

Wrap 

Keeps  cool  for  2-3  days 
without  refrigeration.  Just 
soak  the  wrap  in  cool  water 
for  I  5  minutes  and  you're  off 
hiking,  biking  or  sight-seeing 
comfortably.   Comes  in 
camouflage  pattern.  $10.50 


Burled  Buckeye  Pens 

Hand  crafted  pens.  Each  one  is  a  unique 
work  of  art.   Comes  in  the  large, 
double-twist  model  or  the 
small,  single-twist  model, 
large       $65 
small      $50 


Archery  Arm  Guard 

Patent  pending  lace-up  design 

allows  for  quick  one-handed  use. 
Sturdy  latigo  leather  protects  the 
inner  arm  .   Get  one  for 
practice  and  another  to 
hunt  with!  $22.50 


keyring. 


\    Therm-o- 
Compass 

This  handy 

three-in-one 
tool  is  a 
directional 
compass, 
thermometer  and 
Includes  Fahrenheit 


and  Centigrade  scale.    $8.50 
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Hand  Painted  Pins 

Not  your  average  lapel  pin.   These  are  individually 
hand  painted  works  of  outdoor  art.  Attention  to 
detail  is  incredible.  With  sparkly  bass  scales,  mottled 
antlers  and  iridescent  hummingbird  feathers  these 
are  the  most  beautiful  and  realistic  animal  pins  we've 
seen.  All  pins  have  two  locking  clasps.    $20.00  each 

Specify  painted  pin  when  ordering. 
Available  painted  pin  styles. 

Bass  Redfish 

Deer  head  Turkey 

Duck 
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Up  to  50%  off! 


FlexiFlask 

The  Flexi-Flask  can  be  frozen,  boiled, 
rolled  or  folded.  Made  with  electronically  weld- 
ed seams  with  a  push-pull  cap  and  plastic 
laminate  with  a  durable  neoprene  cover.  Great 
for  ball  games,  camping,  hiking  or  just  hanging 
out.  Keeps  20  ounces  of  any  beverage  hot  or 
cold.   Colors:  Forest  Green,  Woodland  Camo. 

Forest  Green  ^IH5  $15 

Woodland  Camo    |2W5  $15 


Grabber  Energy  Bars 

100  percent  natural  all  fruit  bars. 
Come  in  four  great  flavors:  apple  apricot, 
apple  strawberry,  apple  raspberry  and  wild 
mountain  berry. 
Four packj*    $2.50 


Mountain  House 
Freeze  Dried  Foods 

Great  tasting,  shelf-stable  for  years,  light- 
weight and  compact.  Comes  in  13-ounce  single  serv- 
ings. Nine  dishes  available,  call  for  availability. 
Prices  vary. 

Pocket  Chainsaw 

The  ultimate  quick-cutting,  portable,  com- 
pact hand  chainsaw.  High  strength,  heat-treated, 
rust-resistant  steel.  $17^  $13 

Louisiana  Conservationist 
T-Shirts 

100  percent  cotton,  preshrunk,  silk 
screened  with  original  artwork  by  johnny  Bell,  artist  of 
the  official  "Louisiana"  print.  S,M,L,XL  Ecru,  black, 
white  and  stonewashed  green.  $7.50 


Canvas  Backpack 

Perfect  for  school,  hiking,  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing, this  durable  pack  can  hold  it  all.  Embroidered 
with  Sportsman  Paradise  logo.^JW  $18 

Camo  Backpack 

Lots  of  room  for  hunting,  fishing, 
birdwatching  or  hiking  gear.  Hade  of  sturdy, 
quiet,  no-catch  material. 
Backpack  J^f    $28 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Belt  Buckle 

Same  high  quality  brass  belt  buck- 
les emblazoned  with  the  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  logo. 
Solid  brass  $^0  $6.25 
Turquoise  or  coral  inlay  _$2t  $18 


Commemorative  Belt 
Buckle 

Solid  brass  adorned  with  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  logo  commemorating 
its  75th  year. 

Solid  brass  $j>5D  $6.25 
Turquoise  or  coral  inlay_^R7  $18 


Swiss-tech's  Original 
Self-locking 
Keyring  Tool 

It's  indispensible  for  the  frequent  travel- 
er. This  high  quality  steel  tool  has  precision  pliers, 
micro  and  regular  screw  drivers  in  flat  blade  and 
Phillips,  sheet  shear,  wire  stripper  and  wire  cutter. 
Best  of  all,  it  locks  onto  your  keyring  until  you're 
ready  to  use  it.  Comes  in  gift  box>$2?'  $18 
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A  Time  for  Fun  and 

Experiencing  Outdoor 
Adventures 

Make  2000  a  special  year  for  your  child  and  yourself  by 
attending  one  or  both  of  these  Department  of  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  Education  camps. 

Hoot  Camp — Hands  on  Outdoor  Training 

A  week-long  resident  environmental  science  and  outdoor  skills  camp 
for  boys  and  girls  entering  6th,  7th,  or  8th  grade  in  the  fall. 


FUN  CAMP — Families  Understanding  Nature 

A  weekend  adventure  of  outdoor  fun  for  a  parent  and  his  or  her  children 

between  nine  and  13  years  old. 


HOOT  CAMP  2000 
Girls  Boys 

June  18-23  June  11-16 

July    9-14 
July  16-21 


FUN  CAMP  2000 
April  7-9  mother/sons 
April  14-16  father/daughters 
Sept.  8-10  mothers/daughters 
Sept.29-Oct.  1  fathers/sons 


Camping  &  Outdoor  Cooking 
Rifle,  Shotgun  &  Archery  Shooting 
Canoeing  &  Fishing 
Night  Hike  and  Campf  ire 
and  MUCH  MORE 


All  camps  are  held  at  the  outdoor  Education  Center  near 

Alexandria,  LA.  Nearby  Alexander  State  Forest  and 

Indian  Creek  Reservoir  are  used  for  many  activities. 

Registration  is  required,  forms  are  available  from  our 

website  and  early  registration  is  encouraged.  Contact 

Judith  Heintze  at  225/765-2916  or  visit  the  website  at 

www.wlf.state.la.us. 
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The  gulf  breeze  blew  gently  against  the 
old    man's    face. 
He    looked 
to    the    west 
and 


saw 


S  acoonPontt 


and  the  landing  that  had  formed  its  back- 
drop. The  beautiful  summer  homes  of  those 
who  could  afford  them  had  been  built  to  the 
west.  He  thought  about  the  home  he  had 
stayed  in  and  its  owner,  Faustin  Desobry.  All 
gone  now.  Erased  as  if  by  the  hand  of  God. 

These  images  reminded  him  why  he  had 
chosen  never  to  return  to  this  place.  He  knew 
that  those  terrible  events  of  August,  1856, 
would  flood  back  into  his  mind  as  if  they  had 
all  happened  just  yesterday. 

The  steamer  Major  Aubrey  was  leaving 
Lake  Palourde  and  nearing  Morgan  City  on 
its  way  to  Last  Island  as  Dr.  Paul  Maskell 
stood  on  its  quarter  deck  below  the  wheel 
house.  It  was  Friday  August  8, 1856.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  leave  New  Orleans  on 
Wednesday,  but  the  demands  of  his  medical 

practice     in     the 

^to^is^.      City     had 

p  r  e  - 


the  imprints  of 
his     shoes     and 
cane   in   the   sand 
near  the  water's 
"Isle        Derniere 
thought,  the  name  as  lilting  to 
him  as  ever.  Isle  Derniere  was  the 
French  for  what   in  English   was 
called  Last  Island.  There  was  beauty  and 
reverence  in  the  French.    The  English  ver- 
sion merely  conveyed  proximity.     He  pre- 
ferred the  French. 

It  had  been  fifty  years  since  Dr.  Paul 
Maskell,  now  73,  had  been  to  this  place  as  a 
young  man,  new  to  the  practice  of  medicine. 
And  it  had  been  his  firm  intention  never  to 
return.  But  as  Maskell  knew  all  too  well,  life 
seldom  went  as  planned.  And  so  it  was  that 
the  old  man's  grandson,  Pdchard  Martinez, 
who  had  grown  up  with  the  story  of  Last 
Island  and  had  longed  to  see  the  it  first  hand, 
finally  prevailed  upon  his  grandfather  to 
return.  They  had  hired  a  shrimp  boat  out  of 
Morgan  City  to  make  the  trip. 

Dr.  Maskell  turned  north  and  toward  the 
interior  of  the  island  -  or  what  was  left  of  it  in 
1906.  He  shuttered  at  how  much  of  the 
island  had  been  destroyed.  Clearly  over  fifty 
percent  of  the  land  mass  was  gone  and  by 
then  the  island  had  been  cut  into  two  sections 
by  vicious  storms  and  hurricanes. 
His  thoughts  turned  to  the  old  hotel  that  had 
stood  not  sixty  yards  from  where  he  was  now 
was  standing.     He  remembered  the  bayou 


vent- 
ed that. 
Yellow   fever 
was  raging 

through      out      New 
Orleans;  and  in  the  past  two 
weeks  alone,  he  had  seen  over 
three  hundred  patients. 

He  had  planned  on  taking  the  train  on  the 
newly  constructed  rail  line  from  New  Orleans 
to  Bayou  Boeuf  and  making  connections  with 
a  packet  to  the  Island.  Instead,  he  was  forced 
to  take  the  Major  Aubrey  and  endure  its  cir- 
cuitous route  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Donaldsonville,  and  then  down  Bayou 
Lafourche  to  Morgan  City  and  on  to  the  Gulf. 
He  would  not  arrive  on  the  Island  until 
Saturday  morning. 

But  it  was  his  medical  practice  and  his 
patient  Faustin  Desobry  that  were  the  reasons 
he  was  traveling  to  this  resort  Island,  which 
lay  off  the  Louisiana  coast  just  south  of 
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Terrebonne  Parish,  Caillou  Bay  and  Lake 
Pelto.  Desobry  was  a  wealthy  importer  in 
New  Orleans  and  a  long  time  patient  of  Dr. 
Martin  Rochelle.  Rochelle  had  invited 
Maskell  to  join  his  practice  two  years  before, 
right  after  Paul  had  finished  medical  school. 
Dr.  Rochelle  had  introduced  Desobry  and  his 
wife  to  Paul.  They  had  instantly  taken  a  lik- 
ing to  the  young  doctor  and  had  invited  him 
to  join  the  Desobry  family  on  Last  Island  for 
a  week  of  vacation.  Maskell  had  never  been 
to  the  Island;  but  he  knew  that  over  the  past 
ten  years,  it  had  become  the  summer  retreat 
for  the  rich  and  well  to  do  of  Louisiana. 

The  next  morning  Maskell  was  wakened 
by  the  sound  of  the  Major  Aubrey's  whistle. 
He  looked  out  of  the  port  hole  of  his  room 
and  saw  the  steamer  running  parallel  to  a 
large  island.  "Surely  this  must  be  it!", 
Maskell  thought.  He  quickly  dressed  and 
left  his  cabin  just  as  Captain  Brashear  came 
walking  down  the  steps  from  the  quarter 
deck. 

"Good  morning  to  you  young  doc- 
tor.    And  how  did  you  pass  the 
evening? 

"Very    well,    thank 
-       you  Captain.  Is  that  Isle 
)/*%\       Derniere,  yonder?" 
<?-   ^.  "It  is  indeed.  To 

t     h 


sout 

you     can     see     the 

mouth  of  Village  Bayou.  We 

will  be  putting  in  there  in  a  few 

minutes.      You   might  begin  getting  your 

things  together." 

Maskell  nodded  his  head  to  the  captain 
and  looked  out  over  the  bow  of  the  packet. 
He  felt  the  wind  against  his  face  and  realized 
that  it  had  picked  up  speed  since  the  night 


before.  It  was  now  blowing  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  water  in  the  bay  seemed  a  little 
rough.  "Is  there  a  storm  coming?",  Maskell 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  think  so.  Maybe  a  bit  of 
rain.  Nothing  to  worry  about.  You  will  enjoy 
your  stay,  rest  assured." 

As  the  vessel  approached  the  inlet  from  the 
bay  side,  Maskell  walked  down  to  the  fourth 
level  and  out  to  the  bow.  He  stood  near  the 
boom  and  his  eyes  surveyed  what  was  obvi- 
ously a  very  large  island.  Village  Bayou  was 
at  the  western  end  of  the  island,  which  ran 
several  miles  back  to  the  east.  The 
island's  bay  side  was  lined  with  spits  of  land 
and  marshes.  Brown  pelicans  circled  in  the  air 
and  shorebirds  walked  along  the  shoreline 
looking  for  fish.  The  natural  canvas  unfolding 
in  front  of  him  and  the  smell  of  salt  water 
stood  in  sharp  contrast  to  what  Maskell  had 
become  accustomed  to  in  the  City. 
He  smiled  and  inhaled  deeply. 
The  Major  Aubrey  rounded  Oyster  Cove 
and  entered  Village  Bayou,  sounding  its 
whistle  again  as  it  did.  Directly  ahead, 
Maskell  could  see  the  large  two  story  hotel 
which  Desobry  had  called  Muggah's. 
Maskell  estimated  that  at  that  point,  the 
island  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Gulf  to 
bay. 

As  the  wooden  landing  came  into 
view,  Maskell  looked  to  the  dock 
and  to  his  delight  saw  Faustin 
Desobry  standing  there,  waiv- 
ing and  smiling.   The  steam- 
er  pulled   along   side   the 
dock  and   Desobry   called 
out   in   a  booming   voice, 
"You   made   it  - 
wonderful!     We 
expected      you 
yesterday." 

Maskell 
smiled  and 
waived  back. 

The       ebul- 
lient    Desobry 
came      aboard 
the  packet    and 
r   e   e   t   e   d 
Maskell's   warm- 
ly.      A    servant, 
named   Lancelot, 
who  had  followed 
him,  took  Maskell's  luggage  and  the  three 
men    walked    back    to    the    dock    where 
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Desobry's  carriage  was  waiting.  As  Maskell 
and  Desobry  made  themselves  comfortable 
in  the  rear  of  the  carriage,  Lancelot  took  the 
reins  and  whistled  to  the  two  horses,  who 
compliantly  began  the  short  ride  to  the 
Desobry  home. 

The  carriage  turned  west  at  the  hotel  and 
continued  down  a  sandy  road,  on  either  side 
of  which  were  built  several  simple  but  ele- 
gant homes.  Looking  to  the  south,  Maskell 
could  see  a  great  many  people  on  the  Gulf 
side  beach.    It  was  a  beautiful  day. 

The  carriage  came  to  a  stop  in  front  of 
Faustin's  home,  and  the  two  men  got  out  and 
walked  to  the  front  porch  and  on  inside. 
Faustin  invited  Maskell  into  the  family  sit- 
ting room,  to  the  right,  where  Mrs.  Desobry 
was  sewing.  Hearing  their  father  return,  the 
eight  Desobry  children  soon  paraded 
through 
the  room  to  meet  their  house  quest. 

After  sharing  the  latest  news  of  New 
Orleans  with  the  family,  Maskell  was  shown 
to  his  room  so  that  he  could  change  clothes. 
The  family  and  their  guest  then  shared  a 
mid-morning  snack  and  began  preparations 
for  spending  a  day  at  the  beach. 

Maskell  was  enthralled  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  All  around  him,  there 
were  people  in  the  surf,  sitting  in  the  sand, 
riding  horses  or  diving  carriages  up  and 
down  the  beach. 


illustration  by  David  Norwood 


Toward  late  afternoon,  the  family  returned 
home  for  dinner.  The  evening  was  concluded 
with  brandy  and  cigars  on  the  front  porch, 
where  the  two  men  sat  and  talked  into  the 
late  hours. 

Maskell  rose  early  the  next  morning  to  the 
sound  of  pounding  surf.  Dark  clouds  had 
moved  over  the  island  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  considerably  harder  than  it  had  the 
day  before.  Most  of  the  Island  population 
stayed  in  doors,  with  few  venturing  onto  the 
beach  and  into  the  violent  surf.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  what  they  were  experiencing  was 
no  summer  rain  storm. 

Conversations  among  the  neighbors 
turned  to  leaving  the  Island,  which  at  that 
moment  was  problematical  at  best.  There 
were  no  crafts  on  the  Island  large  enough  to 
cross  the  bay  in  such  rough  waters,  evening 
in  the  bay.  The  steamer  Star  out  of  Morgan 
City  routinely  arrived  at  9:00  each  Saturday 
evening;  but  it  was  doubtful  that  its  captain 
would  attempt  the  crossing  in  such  weather. 
But  all  was  not  concern  that  Saturday 
evening.  A  party  was  being  given  at  the  hotel 
and  nearly  everyone  on  the  Island  would 
attend. 

Muggah's  Hotel  stood  five  feet  off  the 
ground  on  concrete  pillars  facing  the  Gulf.  It 
was  two  stories  high  and  its  broad  stair  way 
lead  to  a  veranda  that  ran  the  entire  width  of 
the  building.  In  the  center,  there  were  dou- 
ble wooden  doors  opening  onto  a  large  room 
that  served  as  the  ball  room.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ball  room  were  two  oak  doors  of 
similar  size,  that  opened  on  to  the  dinning 
area.  A  billiard  room  and  a  bowling  saloon 
were  set  off  to  the  right . 

The  Desobrys  and  Dr.  Maskell  arrived  at 
8:35  and  the  orchestra  had  already  begun  to 
play.  At  some  point  during  the  evening, 
someone  had  walked  out  side  to  see  if  the 
Star  had  arrived  from  Morgan  City.  It  had 
not.  He  returned  and  the  word  spread  quick- 
ly through  the  guests.  Resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  coming  events,  the  assembled  vaca- 
tioners danced  until  the  early  morning  hours. 
For  many,  it  would  be  their  last  dance. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED... 

Bill  Grimley  is  a  Baton  Rouge  trial  lawyer  and 
author. 

David  Norwood  is  an  illustrator  for  The 
Advocate 


WILDLIFE 

MANAGEMENT 

AREAS 


Sicily  Island  Hills 

Sicily  Island  Hills  Wildlife  Management  Area  consists  of  7,464  acres  of  mixed  pine  and 
upland  hardwoods  and  represents  one  of  Louisiana's  most  unique  natural  sites.  The 
area  is  located  on  an  "island"  of  high  ground,  flanked  by  the  Ouachita  River  Valley  to 
the  west  and  Tensas  and  Mississippi  river  valleys  to  the  east.  It  is  characterized  by  rugged 
hills,  clear  creeks  and  rocky  outcrops. 

It  is  a  superb  wildlife  area  and  sightings  of  wild  turkey,  white-tailed  deer,  gray  and  fox 
squirrels,  rabbits,  armadillos,  coyotes,  bobwhite  quail,  woodcock  mourning  doves  and  water- 
fowl are  commonplace.  Deer  and  squirrel  are  the  primary  species  hunted  on  this  WMA. 

The  mixed  pine-hardwoods  attract  many  species  of  migrant  birds  during  both  the  spring 
and  fall  migration  periods.  In  the  spring,  visitors  may  view  American  redstarts,  yellow  war- 
blers, hooded  warblers,  pine  warblers,  yellow  breasted  chats  and  blue-gray  gnatcatchers. 
Fall  and  winter  sparrows  normally  include  white-throated,  song,  swamp,  fox  and  field  spar- 
rows. 

Big  Creek  Nature  Trail  winds  its  way  through  a  mature  stand  of  mixed  pine-hardwoods  in 
the  Big  Creek  watershed  and  passes  many  scenic  spots  including  several  waterfalls.  When 
considering  both  wildlife  viewing  opportunity  and  natural  beauty,  this  trail  is  one  of 
Louisiana's  best.  The  trail  is  approximately  one  mile  long. 

In  addition  to  Big  Creek,  there  are  three  other  small  streams — Little  Creek,  Coke  Creek  and 
Sandy  Bayou.  These  small,  clear  flowing  streams  offer  little  fish  opportunities  except  in 
stretches  adjacent  to  the  Boeuf  and  Ouachita  rivers  and  during  periods  of  high  water.  The 
Ouachita  and  Boeuf  rivers  adjoin  the  area  on  the  western  boundary  for  approximately  two 
and  one-half  miles.  A  public  boat  launch  facility  is  located  on  the  Ouachita  River  near 


i! 
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Harrisonburg  and  provides  boat  access  to  the  western  portion  of  the  WMA. 

Sicily  Island  Hills  WMA  offers  two  three-acre  camping  areas  with  all- 
weather  access  for  public  use.  One  is  located  three-fourths  mile  north  of  the 
south  entrance  and  the  other  is  one  mile  southwest  of  the  north  entrance. 

Directions:  The  entrance  to  Sicily  Island  Hills  is  approximately  three  miles 
west  of  the  intersection  of  La.  Hwy.  913  and  La  Hwy.  8  at  Leland.  The 
nature  trail  is  approximately  two  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  wildlife 
management  area  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  road.  Write  or  call 
LDWF  for  a  map  of  the  area. 
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Seal*  in  mllti 


Behind  the  Badge 

BY  MAJ.  KEITH  LACAZE 


Louisiana's  Turkey  Hunting 

Regulations 

How  Do  Our  Regulations  Compare 

With  Other  States? 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  an  outdoors  man 
from  the  year  1900  who  steps  into  a  time 
machine  and  emerges  in  the  year  2000. 
He  would  probably  be  thrilled  by  the  wide 
variety  of  modern  firearms,  clothes,  fish- 
ing gear  and  outdoor  paraphernalia.  He 
would  be  pleased  by  the  fact  that  we  still 
have  beasts,  fish  and  fowl  in  huntable 
numbers.  In  some  cases  we  have  more 
of  certain  species  than  were  available  in 
1900.  But  he  would  probably  be  appalled 
at  the  number  and  complexity  of  hunting 
and  fishing  regulations  today. 

Wildlife  enforcement  officers  have  no 
more  enthusiasm  for  additional  and  con- 
fusing regulations  than  the  average 
hunter  and  fisherman.  Areas,  days, 
times,  what  sex  may  be  taken,  how  many 
and  by  what  method  are  all  hard  enough 
for  the  enforcement  agent  to  keep  up 
with.  We  appreciate  the  difficulty  the 
average  sportsman  must  have  and  the 
amount  of  diligence  required  to  stay  cur- 
rent and  in  compliance. 

But  how  good  or  bad  are  Louisiana's 
regulations?  Are  they  fair  and  is  common 
sense  part  of  the  process  used  to  create 
regulations?  Some  regulations  found  in 
other  states  tend  to  make  one  wonder 
who  came  up  with  these  ideas  and  why. 
Some  are  laughable,  some  just  make  you 
want  to  take  up  golf.  Since  this  is  turkey 
hunting  season,  let's  take  a  look  at  our 
turkey  hunting  regulations  and  compare 
them  with  some  of  the  strange  turkey 
do's  and  don'ts  in  other  states. 

Louisiana's  shooting  hone  hours  for  all 
resident  game  are  one  half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  one  half  hour  after  sunset, 
plain  and  simple.  Not  so  in  some  states. 
Many  identify  shooting  times  to  the 
minute  and  the  time  can  vary  as  much  as 


20  minutes  depending  on  whether  you 
travel  east  or  west  in  the  state.  The  state 
wildlife  departments  must  produce 
charts  with  times  and  zones  and  the 
average  hunter  must  struggle  with  the 
charts  in  order  to  determine  when  he 
can  pull  the  trigger.  The  object  of  course 
is  to  prevent  turkeys  from  being  shot  off 
the  roost  and  to  have  sufficient  light  for 
the  hunter  to  be  able  to  tell  gobblers  from 
hens.  If  we  assume  the  turkey  hunter  to 
be  an  ethical  sportsman  who  would 
never  "limb"  a  turkey  and  will  only  shoot 
a  gobbling  turkey,  strutting  and  drum- 
ming as  it  comes  in  to  the  call,  or  when 
the  light  is  good  enough  to  spot  a  beard, 
then  we  have  little  need  for  such  precise 
shooting  times.  Such  regulations  are  an 
attempt  to  legislate  ethics.  That  is  rarely 
accomplished. 

Mississippi  has  a  law  that  prohibits 
hunters  from  taking  gobblers  with  a 
beard  of  less  than  six  inches  in  length.  In 
Louisiana  we  may  take  gobblers  with  no 
restriction  on  beard  length.  The  object  of 
the  beard  minimum  is  to  protect  the  year 
old  males  (jakes).  Whether  such  a 
restriction  will  increase  the  number  of 
adult  gobblers  available  for  harvest  the 
following  year  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  problem  with  any  length  regula- 
tion is  that  someone  will  invariably  har- 
vest an  animal  with  a  beard  or  antler 
which  falls  just  a  little  short  of  the  legal 
length.  Louisiana  law  at  one  time 
required  a  three  inch  minimum  antler 
length  on  legal  buck  deer.  It  was 
changed  to  visible  hardened  bony  mate- 
rial broken  naturally  through  the  skin. 
The  change  eliminated  problems  with 
enforcement  agents  having  to  decide 
whether  someone  with  a  deer  with  an 
antler  length  of  two  and  three  quarters 
inches  should  be  cited  and  the  deer 
seized. 

Such  a  law  on  turkeys  creates  the 
same  circumstances  where  hunter  and 
agent  must  both  make  a  judgement  deci- 
sion which  may  be  subject  to  harsh 
review  at  a  later  time.  The  beard  length 
law  is  probably  not  very  popular  with 
novice  turkey  hunters  and  youngsters. 
Imagine  having  a  gobbler  responding 
and  coming  in  to  the  call.  This  is  your  first 
turkey.  When  the  gobbling  torn  is  in  sight 
you  realize  it  is  a  jake  and  not  legal  to 
harvest.  Louisiana's  simple  gobblers 
only  law  is  easy  to  enforce  and  easy  to 
obey. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  requires 
spring  turkey  hunters  to  wear  an  orange 


hat  while  moving  through  the  woods. 
Once  the  hunter  is  set  up  to  call  he  may 
remove  the  hat.  They  do  not  have  to  dis- 
play orange  while  set  up.  The  law  is  not 
very  popular  with  hunters.  Louisiana  has 
yet  to  establish  any  hunter  orange 
requirement  for  turkey  hunters.  If  turkey 
hunters  practice  hunter  safety  and 
always  completely  identify  their  target 
before  firing,  such  a  law  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Other  states  limit  turkey  hunting  to 
half  a  day,  requiring  guns  to  be  unloaded 
at  noon.  Half  day  laws  were  intended  to 
allow  hens  to  nest  undisturbed  and  to 
allow  for  scouting  and  other  activities 
without  hunter  disturbance.  Such  a  regu- 
lation is  very  nearly  impossible  to 
enforce  and  results  in  loss  of  opportunity 
to  those  hunters  who  must  work  or 
attend  school.  Louisiana's  all  day  turkey 
hunting  avoids  the  enforcement  problem 
and  the  costs  associated  with  trying  to 
prohibit  afternoon  hunting. 

Some  states  even  go  so  far  as  to 
require  hunters  to  be  out  of  the  woods  by 
a  certain  time.  This  is  another  enforce- 
ment nightmare.  It  is  also  a  real  problem 
for  the  hunter  who  has  walked  deep  into 
the  woods  and  must  quit  hunting,  possi- 
bly leaving  a  gobbling  bird,  in  order  to  be 
out  of  the  woods  at  the  appointed  time. 

A  few  years  ago  Louisiana's  baiting 
law  prohibited  hunters  from  setting  up 
within  100  yards  of  bait.  In  effect  the  law 
allowed  baiting  as  long  as  the  hunter 
was  1 00  yards  away.  The  1 00  yards  stip- 
ulation was  removed  at  the  request  of 
the  Enforcement  Division.  Turkey  hunters 
know  that  turkeys  are  predictable  in  their 
movement.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  place 
bait  and  establish  the  route  turkeys  are 
using  in  traveling  to  and  from  the  site.  All 
that  is  left  to  do  is  set  up  and  wait  in 
ambush  along  the  route.  The  elimination 
of  the  100  yard  distance  makes  things  a 
little  tougher  for  the  baiting  poacher. 
Oklahoma  still  has  the  1 00  yards  law  and 
continues  to  be  frustrated  in  the  effort  to 
address  baiting  by  regulation  reading 
poachers. 

While  Louisiana's  turkey  hunting  reg- 
ulations may  not  be  to  the  liking  of  all 
hunters,  they  exist  for  good  reason,  the 
protection  of  the  state's  expanding 
turkey  population.  When  compared  with 
some  of  the  regulations  in  other  states 
we  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  still  enjoy  hunting  the 
world's  greatest  game  bird  without  the 
burden  of  over-regulation. 
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ELECTRONIC  SYSTEM  FOR 

ISSUANCE  OF  HUNTING  AND 

FISHING  LICENSES 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  issued  a  notice  of  intent 
on  Jan.  6  to  implement  an  electronic 
system  for  use  by  vendors  in  issuing 
recreational  hunting  and  fishing 
licenses.  The  new  system  replaces 
the  paper  system  that  has  been  in 
use  for  over  75  years.  Old  style  paper 
licenses  will  be  valid  until  June  30. 

The  rule,  mandated  by  Act  164  of 
the  1998  Louisiana  Legislature,  con- 
tains the  following  provisions: 
-establishes  procedures  to  become  a 

license  vendor, 
-requires  a  security  deposit  for  equip 

ment  to  be  used  for  licensing, 
-specifies  that  vendors  pay  via  elec 

tronic  funds  transfer, 
-sets  vendor  commissions  at  50 

cents  per  license, 
-defines  conditions  whereby  a  vendor 

can  be  suspended 
-establishes  minimum  requirements 


for  license  applicants. 

-requires  possession  of  picture  iden 
tification  by  licensees  when 
engaging  in  activities  for  which  the 
license  was  purchased 

-establishes  the  use  of  authorization 
numbers  for  licenses  purchased 
via  internet  or  telephone. 

TWO  APPOINTED  TO 
LOUISIANA  WILDLIFE  & 
FISHERIES  COMMISSION 

Warren  A.  Delacroix  III,  of  New 
Orleans  and  H.  Jerry  Stone,  M.D.,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  have  been  appointed 
to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  The  appoint- 
ments, announced  at  the  Jan.  6  com- 
mission meeting,  were  made  by  Gov. 
M.J.  "Mike"  Foster  Jr..  Delacroix, 
whose  term  runs  concurrent  with  the 
governor,  will  serve  as  the  commis- 
sion's coastal  representative.  Stone, 
a  member-at-large,  has  a  six-year 
term. 

Delacroix  was  a  commercial  fish- 
erman for  25  years  and  has  owned 
Fisherman  Net  Supply  for  18  years. 
Delacroix  has  produced  nets  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Louisiana  State  University, 
University  of  New  Orleans  and 
numerous  other  agencies  for  marine 
studies.  He  also  designed  and  donat- 
ed exhibits  for  LSU,  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
and      the       Louisiana      Seafood 


Warren  A.  Delacroix  lll.of  New  Orleans  (left)  and  Jerry  Stone,  M.D.  of  Baton 
Rouge  (right)  were  recently  appointed  to  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  by  Governor  Mike  Foster. 


Promotion  and  Marketing  Board. 

Stone,  a  Baton  Rouge  surgeon,  is 
an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  for  more  than  20  years  and 
is  a  founding  member  and  former 
board  member  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
chapter  of  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association. 

L.D.W.F.  WANTS  FEEDBACK 
FROM  LOUISIANA  CITIZENS 

Over  the  last  few  months,  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Customer  Service 
Committee  has  implemented  several 
of  the  initiatives  that  it  introduced  in 
the  Customer  Service  Plan  2000  and 
the  1999  Customer  Service 
Assessment  Report.  One  of  these  ini- 
tiatives was  the  use  of  a 
comment/suggestion  card  for  the 
public. 

A  comment/suggestion  card  was  dis- 
tributed to  various  departmental  loca- 
tions throughout  the  state  where  pub- 
lic services  are  provided. 

Boxes  were  placed  in  20  locations. 
These  locations  were  chosen 
because  each  one  has  a  significant 
public  presence  as  well  as  a  facility 
suitable  for  displaying  a  box. 

One  person  at  each  of  the  20  loca- 
tions will  be  responsible  for  collecting 
the  completed  cards  and  sending 
them  to  a  central  location  at  head- 
quarters in  Baton  Rouge.  The  cards 
will  be  entered  into  a  computer  data- 
base, copied  and  distributed  to  the 
office  or  division  most  affected  by  the 
comments  on  the  card.  Each  division 
will  then  be  responsible  for  address- 
ing any  comments,  suggestions  or 
complaints  relevant  to  their  divisions. 
Also,  an  interactive  form  of  the  com- 
ment /  suggestion  card  has  been 
placed  on  the  LDWF  web  site  at 
www.wlf.state.la.us. 

BOISE  CASCADE  PRESENTS 

CHECK  TO  LOUISIANA 

OPERATION  GAME  THIEF 

On  Jan.  12,  Dick  Myers,  the  manag- 
er of  wildlife,  environmental  and  reg- 
ulatory affairs  at  Boise  Cascade, 
Inc.,  a  DeRidder  timber  company, 
presented  a  $1 ,000  reward  check  on 
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behalf  of  Louisiana  Operation  Game 
Thief. 

"Boise  Cascade  has  a  long  history 
of  wildlife  management  in 
Louisiana,"noted  Myers.  "Last  year, 
we  began  our  second  50  years  of  pro- 
viding quality  wildlife  habitat  and 
hunting  opportunities.  We  are  proud 
to  support  Operation  Game  Thief's 
efforts  to  sustainably  manage 
Louisiana's  wildlife  assets  through 
appropriate  enforcement  of  wildlife 
regulations." 

Operation  Game  Thief,  established 
in  1984,  is  a  non-profit  organization 
comprised  of  private  citizens 
designed  to  aid  in  the  apprehension 
of  poachers.  The  association  oper- 
ates a  hotline  by  which  citizens  can 
report  wildlife  violations.  If  an  arrest  or 
citation  is  made  based  on  the  report, 
a  reward  is  paid  to  the  caller,  who 
may  remain  anonymous. 

Along  with  Boise  Cascade, the 
Louisiana  Wild  Turkey  Federation, 
Louisiana  White  Tails  Unlimited, 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Agents 

Association,  North  American  Land 
Company  and  Northeastern 
Louisiana  Archery  Club  and  others 
also  contribute  to  the  reward  pro- 
gram. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contribute  to  the 
reward  fund  may  contact  Maj.  Keith 
LaCaze  for  additional  information  at 
225/765-2469.  The  Operation  Game 
Thief  hotline  number  to  report  out- 
door outlaws  is  1-800-442-251 1 . 

NON-PAYMENT  OF  FINES  CAN 

RESULT  IN  LOSS  OF  HUNTING, 

FISHING  PRIVILEGES 

If  you  owe  fines  for  hunting  or  fishing 
violations,  you  can't  hunt  or  fish  in 
Louisiana.  The  Louisiana 

Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
electronic  system  for  issuing  recre- 
ational hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
can  spot  persons  owing  LDWF 
money  for  wildlife  violations  or  civil 
restitution  and  they  will  not  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  hunting  or 
fishing  activities  until  their  debt  is 
paid. 

The    new   system    replaces   the 
paper  system  that  has  been  in  use 


Boise-Cascade  Inc.  managers  Dick  Myers,  left,  and  E.J.  Billedeaux  right  present  a 
$1,000  reward  check  to  LDWF  Col.  Winton  Vidrine  for  Operation  Game  Thief.  Made  up  of 
private  citizens,  Operation  Game  Thief  aids  LDWF  enforcement  agents  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  poachers. 


for  over  75  years.  Old  style  paper 
licenses  will  be  valid  until  June  30. 

Outstanding  hunting  and  fishing 
citations  may  be  paid  by  cashier's 
check  or  money  order  and  mailed  to 
LDWF,  P.  O.  Box  98000,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70898. 


L.D.W.F.  CAPT.JOHN 

GARLINGTON  DIES  IN  LINE  OF 

DUTY 

On  Feb.  10,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Capt.  John 
Garlington  died  in  the  line  of  duty  in 
Bienville  Parish.  He  was  53. 

Garlington  left  his  home  on  Mill 
Creek  Reservoir  in  Saline  at  5  a.m. 
on  Feb  10  to  investigate  reports  of 
illegal  gill  net  activity  and  never 
returned.  His  body  was  recovered  on 
Feb.  13  after  an  extensive  search. 

Garlington,  former  LSU  All- 
American  and  Cleveland  Browns' 
defensive  linebacker,  began  training 
as  an  LDWF  enforcement  cadet  in 
December  1986.  In  May  1998,  he 
was  promoted  to  captain  and  super- 
visor of  the  LDWF  Region  1  office  in 
Minden. 

Col.  Winton  Vidrine,  LDWF 
Enforcement  Division  administrator, 
said  Garlington  was  an  excellent 
agent  and  supervisor  who  enjoyed 
his  job  tremendously. 


BLACK  BASS  REGULATIONS 

STILL  IN  EFFECT  ON  CADDO 

LAKE 

Current  regulations  on  black  bass 
(largemouth  and  spotted)  remain  in 
effect  on  the  Louisiana  side  of  Caddo 
Lake,  according  to  LDWF  biologists. 
The  following  information  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  2000 
Recreational  Fishing  Regulations 
pamphlet: 

-  There  is  a  creel  limit  of  10  fish 
with  a  protected  slot  limit  of  14  to  17 
inches. 

-  No  more  that  four  fish  may 
exceed  17  inches  maximum  total 
length. 

Anglers  should  also  be  aware  that 
the  largemouth  bass  regulation  on 
the  Texas  side  of  Caddo  Lake  is  a  14 
to  18  inch  slot  limit  with  a  five-fish- 
per-day  creel  limit. 

LDWF  Capt.  John  Garlington  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  Bienville  Parish  on 
February  10.  
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Viscovevuw  the  Truth  About- date 


BY 

JAMES  CROCKETT 


There  are  strange  creatures  that  roam 
the  dark  woods  and  fields  of 
Louisiana  chasing  after  their  prey  only 
to  disappear  before  the  morning  sun  can 
reveal  them.  They  are  the  mysterious, 
bloodthirsty  creatures  of  horror  movies.  In 
real  life  they  are  efficient  predators  that  can 
devour  their  prey  by  hundreds 
''in  a  single  night. 
.  What  creature  could 
evoke  so  much 
fear  in  many 
^people  that 
they  run  at 

the  sight 

of  this 

nocturnal 

denizen. 

I'm  talking  about 
bats,  an  animal  com- 
mon in  occurrence, 
but  scarcely  seen. 
Bats  do  not  deserve 
the  reputation  that 
many  people  give  them.  I 
They  do  not  attack  peo- 
ple, drink  their  blood  or  tangle  in  their  hair. 
They  are  actually  beneficial  to  people 
because  they  eat  many  insects  that  we  con- 
sider pests.  A  single  big  brown  bat  (the 


name  of  a  species  as  well  as  its  description) 
can  eat  as  many  as  five  hundred  mosquitos  in 
just  one  night.  Talk  about  nature's  ideal  bug 
zapper! 

The  big  brown  bat  is  just  one  of  eleven  dif- 
ferent bat  species  in  Louisiana  Despite  the 
name  no  bats  in  the  state  are  really  too  big; 
the  largest  species  in  Louisiana,  the  hoary 
bat,  only  grows  to  144  millimeters  (approxi- 
mately 5.5  inches)  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to 
the  tip  of  its  tail.  Bats  are  not  all  brown 
either.  The  various  species  can  be  brown, 
black,  silver,  gray,  orange,  yellow  or  even  a 
purplish  red.  One  thing  all  of  Louisiana's  bat 
have  in  common  is  that  they 
eat  insects,  not 


'blood,  not 
people,  not  mice,  just  bugs. 
Bats  are  some  of  the  most  remarkably 
adapted  animals  in  the  world.  The  most 
obvious  adaptation  is  flight.  To  overcome  the 
effects  of  gravity  bats  need  wings  with  a  large 
surface  area  and  bodies  that  are  light  weight. 
The  wings  are  actually  large  webbings  of  skin 
attached  to  the  framework  of  the  bat's  finger- 
bones  and  to  the  body  down  to  the  ankles. 
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The  long  finger  bones  of  the  bat  are  usually 
longer  than  the  bat  is  tall.  The  arm  and  leg 
muscles  of  bats  are  reduced  in  size  to  mini- 
mize weight  and  the  legs  are  also  very  short. 
The  other  trait  that  makes  bats  stand  out  is 
the  ability  to  use  echolocation  to  navigate  and 
locate  prey  in  the  darkness.  Echolocation  is  a 
sensory  system  in  which  sounds  are  made  by 
the  bat  and  the  echoes  of  the  sounds  are  used 
to  interpret  the  size,  direction,  distance,  and 
speed  of  objects  in  the  surroundings.  These 
sounds  are  never 
heard  by 
people 
even 

'though  they  can  be  very 
loud.  The  reason  is  because  the  sounds  are 
ultrasonic.  This  means  that  the  frequency  of 
the  soundwaves  is  too  high  to  be  heard  by 
human  ears,  just  as  a  dog  hears  the  dog  whis- 
tle that  is  silent  to  the  person  blowing  it. 

Bats  are  useful  to  people  not  only  as  con- 
trollers of  pest  insects  but  also  as  environ- 
mental indicator  species.  Scientists  use  indi- 
cator species  to  determine  the  overall  health 
of  an  environment.  Bats  are  well  suited  to 
this  because  they  are  sensitive  to  the  chemi- 
cals they  are  exposed  to.  Lets  say  a  toxic 
chemical  is  dumped  in  a  field  and  the  grass 
growing  in  the  field  takes  up  the  chemical 
through  its  roots.  Then  the  insects  that  eat 
the  grass  absorb  it  into  their  bodies  and  the 
insect-eating  bats  then  absorb  the  chemical 
from  these  many  insects.  The  bats  then  con- 
tain a  large  concentration  of  the  chemical,  an 
the  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  chemical  in 
all  of  the  insects  they  ate  (this  is  called  bioac- 
cumulation).  Then  the  bats  get  sick  and  die 
or  move  away  from  the  area.  So  if  a  biologist 
finds  the  bats  living  in  an  area,  he  assumes 
the  environment  in  that  area  is  clean  just 
because  the  bats'  presence  there  indicates  it 
is. 

Bats  are  beneficial  and  harmless  to  people 
and  a  thrill  to  see  flying  acrobatically  in  the 
evening  sky.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  miss  this 
spectacle  because  of  imagined  fears. 


Adventure  Activities 

1.  Try  this  simple  experiment  to  test  your 
own  echolocation  ability:  Fill  a  cup  with 
water  at  your  sink  listen- 
ing to  the  change 
in  sound  as 
the  water 
fills  the  ^^^^^^ 

cup.  Now  try 
closing  your  eyes 
and  filling  the  cup 
only  listening  to  deter- 
mine when  the  cup  is  near 
full.  Get  it  as  close  to  full  as 
you  can  without  running 
!Over.  Why  do  you  think 
the  sound  changes?  Hint: 
think  about  the  inside  of  the 
cup  as  a  room  that  shrinks  as 
the  water  fills  it. 

2.  Bats  are  mammals.  Can  you  think  of  any 
other  mammals  that  fly?  Any  reptiles?  Fish? 
Do  these  animals  really  fly  or  do  they  glide? 
Penguins  and  ostriches  are  birds  that  can't  fly 
Why  do  you  think  they  can't? 

3.  If  you  live  somewhere  with  a  pond  or  a 
field  with  trees  around  it  that  you  are 
allowed  to  visit  at  night  you  may  want  to  try 
seeing  some  bats.  Go  out  and  place  a  large, 
lantern-style  flashlight  on  the  ground  pointed 
at  the  sky.  Lie  on  the  ground  near  it  and  be 
still  and  quiet.  Insects  will  be  attracted  to  the 
light  and  if  you  are  lucky  bats  will  fly 
through  the  beam  of  light  eating  the  insects 
and  allowing  you  to  observe  them. 

4.  Directions  for  building  a  bat  house  are  avail- 
able in  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  office.  It's 
like  a  birdhouse  only  designed  for...  bats!  Bats 
in  Louisiana  live  in  the  branches,  under  bark, 
and  in  hollow  holes  of  trees,  under  bridges, 
and  occasionally  in  the  attics  and  walls  of  old 
buildings.  Bathouses  just  provide  another 
option. 
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Natural  Habitat: 

Spider  Web  on  a 

Foggy  Morning 

Photo  by 

Cecilia  Fridlenfer 

Lake  Charles 
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Louisiana  Species: 

Pelicans  on  Lake 

Mechant, 

Terrebonne  Parish 

Photo  by 

Jacob  Delaune,  age  14 

Houma 
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Hunting  & 

Fishing: 

Grandson 

Ronnie  fishing 

with  "Vickie" 

Photo  by 

Dale  Savoy 

Youngsville 
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Hunting  & 
Fishing: 
Decoys  at 
Sunset  at 
Pecan  Island 
Photo  by 
Charles  Ancona 
New  Iberia 
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ntroducing  a  new  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  -  the  Photography 
Showcase.  This  new  section  will  display  photographs  submitted  by  our 
readers.  One  photograph  from  each  category  will  be  selected  by  our  staff 
and  showcased  in  each  issue.   This  is  not  a  contest  but  a  selection  of  pho- 
tographs that  show  originality,  uniqueness  and  creativity.  Selected  photogra- 
phers will  receive  a  Louisiana  Conservationist  one-year  subscription  gift  certifi- 
cate which  can  be  used  to  start  a  new  subscription,  extend  an  existing  one  or 
given  as  a  gift. 

Guidelines 

All  entries  not  following  the  guidelines  will  be  returned  unused. 

1 .  Anyone  who  can  operate  a  camera  can  enter.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  employees  and 
immediate  family  members  are  not  eligible. 

2.  Black  and  white,  color  transparencies  and  color  prints  are  acceptable.  All  prints  must  have 
an  accompanying  negative.   Do  not  cut  the  negative  —  send  the  entire  strip. 

3.  Prints  must  be  mounted  on  sturdy  poster  or  matt  board. 

4.  Name,  address,  phone  number  and  age  must  be  included  with  or  written  on  each  entry. 
Unlabeled  entries  will  be  returned  unused. 

5.  Include  a  description  and  location  of  each  photograph.  Specify  appropriate  category. 

6.  Only  first  time  published  photographs  should  be  submitted. 

Deadlines 


January  I ,  March  I ,  May  I ,  July  I ,  Sept.  I 
All  photographs  will  be  returned. 


Categories 

A.  Natural  Habitats:  scenic  shots  of 
Louisiana.  These  may  or  may  not 
include  wildlife  or  people. 

B.  Louisiana  species:  native  species  of 
Louisiana.  This  includes  plants  and 

animals. 

C.  People  in  Nature:  People  involved  in 
outdoor  activities  other  than  hunting 

and  fishing. 

D.  Hunting  &  Fishing:  People  enjoying 
Louisiana's  oldest  outdoor  sports. 


MarHsubmissions  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Showcase, Third  Floor,  P.O.  Box  98000,  Baton  Rouge,  LA    70898 


Grilled  Duck  Salad  with  Raspberry 
Vinaigrette 

2  duck  breasts 

Season  and  grill  to  medium  rare  or 
desired  temperature.  Slice  thinly  and 
display  on  mixed  greens  tossed  with 
vinaigrette 

Raspberry  Vinaigrette 

1  Tbsp.  dijon  mustard 

1/2  tsp.  white  wine  vinegar 

4  Tbsp.  vegetable  oil 

1/4  cup  fresh  raspberries,  pureed 

in  a  blender. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Combine  mustard  and  white  wine 
vinegar.  Slowly  add  vegetable  oil 
while  whisking.  Add  raspberry 
puree  and  season  to  taste  with  salt 
and  pepper. 

Chicken  Grand  Bayou 

4  deboned  chicken  breasts 

1  pound  crawfish  tails  —  1/2  for 
stuffing,  1/2  for  sauce 

2  heads  fresh  spinach,  chopped 
1  onion,  finely  chopped 

1  garlic  clove,  minced 

1/2  bunch  green  onions,  chopped 

1  green  bellpepper,  chopped 

1/2  cup  white  wine 

1  cup  demiglace 

1/4  cup  fresh  parsley 

1/2  cup  whipping  cream 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Pound 
chicken  breast  flat  enough  to  form  a 
uniform  roll.  Chop  vegetables  finely 


and  sautee  in  butter  until  limp.  Mix 
with  1/2  pound  crawfish  tails.  Place 
two  tablespoons  of  mixture  in  the 
middle  of  each  breast  and  roll  it  up. 
Secure  each  roll  with  a  toothpick. 
Place  the  chicken  breasts  in  a  shallow 
roasting  pan  filled  with  even 
amounts  of  water  and  wine.  Cook  in 
350  degree  oven  for  30  minutes  or 
until  chicken  is  fully  cooked.  Slice 
and  arrange  on  plate  in  a  fan  shape. 
In  a  sauce  pan,  combine  1  cup 
demiglace,  1/2  cup  cream,  1/2 
pound  crawfish  tails,  1  tablespoon 
parsley,  1  tablespoon  green  onion,  1 
tablespoon  green  bellpepper  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Spoon  over 
chicken  breasts  and  garnish. 

Bread  Pudding 
New  Orleans  Style 

2  loafs  day  old  bread 

1  cup  sugar 

1  cup  raisins 

1  Tbsp.  cinnamon 

1  Tbsp.  nutmeg 

1/2  tsp.  ground  cloves 


1  Tbsp.  vanilla 

1/2  cup  raspberry  liqueur 

2  cups  milk 
1  cup  cream 
5  eggs 

1  cup  white  chocolate,  grated 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  In  a 
bowl,  mix  eggs,  milk,  cream,  vanilla, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  and 
liqueur.  Add  torn  bread  strips  and 
raisins.  Allow  bread  strips  to  absorb 
liquid.  Place  1/2  of  the  mixture  in  a 
two-inch  deep  baking  dish.  Top  with 
flakes  of  chocolate  and  cover  with 
remaining  bread  mixture.  Cover  pan 
with  foil  and  cook  in  350  degree  oven 
for  30  minutes  or  until  golden  brown 
on  top.  Serve  warm  and  place  a 
tablespoon  of  fresh  raspberry  puree 
on  top  of  the  pudding 

Chef  Philippe  Parola  is  President/CEO  of 
the  LA  Culinary  &  Hotellerie  Institute 
and  Commandeur  des  Cordon  Bleu  de 
France.  For  questions,  call  toll  free 
1/800-806-CHEF  or  log  on  his  website  at 
hhtp:llwww.chef-parola.com 
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